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Can YOU answer these 6 Questions? 


1. What is the general outlook for the business machine 
industry? 


2. What is Burroughs’ place in this industry? 
3. What kind of selling is involved? 
4. What training does Burroughs provide? 
5. What are the opportunities for advancement? 


6. What are the qualifications for success? 


The booklet, ““A Future for You in cants are best suited for a career 
an Expanding Industry,” answers 
these questions and provides much we : 
additional information that will prove You are invited to write for one or 
helpful to students and placement several copies of this useful booklet, 
officers alike. It contains reliable and to call on your local Burroughs 
guidance in determining which appli- representative for assistance as well. 


with Burroughs. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, ‘“‘A Future for 
You in an Expanding Industry.” 


Name 





Address 
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STUDYING 
WITH 
GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


In 1948, enrollments in G-E courses totalled more than 21 thousand 
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To graduate engineers, including women, General 
Electric offers further study in its ““Test’”’ Course, in its 
A, B, and C Courses of increasing specialization in 
engineering problems, or in its Sales Engineering Pro- 
gram. Business administration and liberal arts students 
study the broad list of subjects provided by the Business 
Training Course. There are other courses for adver- 
tising recruits, chemists, stenographers. Young people 
without college degrees may enroll in the company’s 
Apprentice Training Program, offering training in 
subjects ranging from blueprint reading to applied 
metallurgy. All in all during 1948, the company pro- 
vided free instruction in 96 courses, taught by more 
than 500 instructors. Total enrollments numbered 21,482. 
By developing new skills and new talents, G-E em- 
ployees improve their jobs and increase their contribu- 
tions to the quality of General Electric products. 


You can put your confidence in 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 









taxes 6.54¢ 







WAGES, SALARIES, 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


41.53¢ 


MATERIALS, 
SERVICES BOUGHT 


41.68¢ 
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HOW TO DIVIDE UP A DOLLAR 


... the American Way 


It may interest you to know the mistaken 
notions most folks have about the profits of 
American companies. 

They tell interviewers that they think such 
companies are entitled to make 12 to 15 cents 
on every dollar of income, as a fair return. 
Yet, they add, it’s their guess that manu- 
facturers actually do make about 25 cents! 

The facts are that in normal years Ameri- 
can companies average about nine cents 
profit per income dollar. 

Take Aluminum Company of America in 
1947, for example. Out of each dollar re- 
ceived last year by Alcoa and its sub- 
sidiaries, the net profit amounted to less 


than eight cents. We show above where the rest 
of that dollar went. Nearly half of it in wages, 
salaries, and employee benefits, to Alcoans. 
Almost another half for materials and services 
we bought. Over six and a half cents for taxes. 

The dollars-and-cents story of Aluminum 
Company of America represents the kind of 
facts you'll get from any typical American 
enterprise. Facts that show a fair return for 
a good product. 

By dividing up a dollar, the American way, 
Alcoa has provided secure employment for 
46,000 aluminum workers and has helped 
America to gain world leadership in alumi- 
num production and research. 











REINVESTED IN BUSINESS 


DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE GLASS INDUSTRIES 


S. R. ScHOLEs 


Associate Dean and Head of Glass Technology 
New York State College of Ceramics, Alfred, N. Y. 


After receiving his B.A. degree from Ripon College, Dr. Scholes taught chemistry and 
physics at the Wausau, Wisconsin, High School where he also held the post of athletic 


coach, 


While working toward his Doctor’s degree he served as instructor in the chemical 


laboratory of the Sheffield Scientific School for two years. 


At this time he won the 


Loomis Fellowship in chemistry. He received his Ph.D. degree from Yale in 1911. 
Dr. Scholes was appointed immediately to the H. C. Fry Glass Company Fellowship 


at the University of Pittsburgh under R. K. Duncan. 


During his association with this 


company, the Industrial Research Laboratory at the University of Pittsburgh became 
Mellon Institute and he assumed the part-time position of assistant director. 

He then went to Lonaconing, Maryland, as superintendent of the Utility Glass Works, 
a factory manufacturing headlight lenses. A year later he became chemist for the Federal 


Glass Company in Columbus, Ohio. 


Some years later Dr. Scholes joined the staff of the Fostoria Glass Company in 
Moundsville, West Virginia, as technical director and chemist. 


In 1932 Dr. Scholes was appointed head of the Department of Glass Technology, a 


position which he has held since. 


Dr. Scholes was a member of the Board of Education, Grandview Heights, Ohio, for 
six years and is a veteran scouter, having served as scoutmaster, committeeman, or Local 
Council member for more than eight years. He was also active in the South Side Indus- 


trial Y. M. C. A. in Columbus. 


ge is a fascinating substance, and one 

of vital importance in our complex modern 
civilization. No other engineering material 
offers such a combination of useful and beauti- 
ful characteristics. It is fundamentally trans- 
parent, hard, resistant to water and chemicals, 
and non-conducting toward electricity. It can 
be cast, rolled, drawn, pressed, or blown while 
it is hot, and it receives a gem-like surface 
by grinding and polishing when it is cold. 
Even though a billion dollars might buy all 
the glass products made in America in one 
year, we must have glass in order to earn the 
rest of our 250-billion-dollar income—whether 
we think of lamps for a factory or spectacles 
for a farmer’s eyes. , 

It is small wonder, then, that young people 
think of the glass industries as outlets for their 
energies and as fields for their careers. The 
purpose of this article is to set forth the varied 
nature of these industries, and to indicate 
how -different types and degrees of education 
prepare the graduates of schools and colleges 
for participation in the production, fabrica- 
tion, and improvement of glass. 

The glass plants, where raw materials— 


sand, alkali, lime, and the like—are melted. 
and where the great bulk of products are 
made, bear the same relationship to other in- 
dustries using glass as the steel mills do to the 
places where a multitude of products are made 
from steel. The U. S. A. has about 250 of 
these glass plants. In some single plants, a 
thousand tons of bottles may be made in a 
day; in others, a few tons of glass may be 
fashioned by hand labor and mouth-blowing 
into luxury glassware. In one factory in 
Pennsylvania, the window glass made in 24 
hours would cover 15 acres, or 75 average 
city lots; the day’s production of a little nov- 
elty factory in West Virginia could be hauled 
away in one motor truck. 


Types of Glass Products 


A few plants, using machines, draw all 
of the glass tubing and rod (known as “cane” 
in the industry) needed for the assembling of 
incandescent and fluorescent lamps and radio 
tubes. The bulbs for lamps and radio tubes 
are made at incredible speed on a machine 
that blows these envelopes from a moving 
ribbon of hot glass, 1000 per minute. The 
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tube-drawing machine draws a continuous 


tube as fast as a man can run. 

Tubing and cane are employed in large 
quantities in the lamp-working industry, for 
making test tubes, vials, burettes, and other 
apparatus for laboratories. Thermometers, 
medicine droppers, and countless other tools, 
gadgets, and ornaments originate as tubing. 
In lamp-working, the glass is heated in a gas 
flame or before a blast lamp until it is soft 
enough to be sealed, welded, bent, or other- 
wise shaped. 

In the electronics industries, producing 
units for X-ray, radio, radar, and video, glass 
is needed for power tubes and for reception. 
The vacuum-tight, insulating seal between 
metal and glass makes such devices possible. 
No substitute is known. 

Mirrors, requiring the highest quality of 
plate glass, are made in dozens of factories. 
These use part of the production of the few 
plants where the glass is melted, rolled, ground 
flat, and polished. 

Cutting and decorating, sometimes done 
in the plants where glass is melted and formed 
into ware, is the business of many small es- 
tablishments. Designs are cut on the surface 
of glass by hand or machine, with the help 
of abrasive wheels. Polishing the cut designs 
is done by buffing on felt wheels or by acid- 
dipping. Hydrofluoric acid—the only one 
that attacks glass—is also used to etch designs 
into its surface. Other decorations, most 
common as lettering on bottles, are formed by 
fusing colored enamels, themselves glass, to 
the surface. 

The grinding and polishing of the lenses 
and prisms for optical instruments is a large 
industry, overshadowed by the finishing of 
spectacle lenses from the blanks formed from 
hot glass. Optical glass, the aristocrat of 
glasses, is melted in only a few plants. Great 
care is required to make it clear, free from 
defects, and correct in optical characters. 

These enumerations may be enough to in- 


dicate the variety and importance of the glass 
industries. Other items will occur to the 
reader: the use of glass fibers, spun into yarns 
and threads, as textile fibers; combinations of 
glass and plastics, as in safety-glass for auto- 
mobiles; tempered or toughened glass, as in 
doors; and tools, toys, and trinkets too nu- 
merous to mention. In the making of all these 
things, the skill of the artisan or machine 
designer must be supported, even made ef- 
fective, by the science of the technologist. 

Although glass has been made for thou- 
sands of years, so that its beginnings are lost 
in antiquity, glassmaking is now one of the 
most progressive of all industries. Only in 
the last couple of generations has this been 
true. As the present century began, R. K. 
Duncan, in his “Chemistry of Commerce”, 
might well write a chapter headed: “Glass: 
an example of a traditional and wasteful in- 
dustry”. That was true. Glassmakers used 
secret formulas, or batches, handed down 
from father to son. The compositions showed 
small improvement over those made in 
colonial times, so far as American glass was 
concerned. We imported all of our good beak- 
ers and flasks for our laboratories, we made 
no optical glass, and we employed only a 
handful of chemists in the factories. Labo- 
rious hand processes prevailed. The only 
effective furnaces had been borrowed from 
German designs. 


Rapidity of Developments 


Succeeding decades witnessed amazing de- 
velopments. By 1910, cylinders, from which 
sheets of window glass could be flattened, 
were mechanically drawn. In 1920, that 
method was obsolete, and sheets of window 
glass were drawn straight up from the bath 
of liquid glass; the war of 1914-18 had 
forced us to find out how to make optical 
glass; bottles were nearly all made by ma- 
chines; and our own heat-resisting glasses 
were developed. Before 1930, hundreds of 
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Ceramic Industry 


LABORATORY WORKERS ARE CONTINUALLY SEEKING WAYS TO IMPROVE GLASS MAKING 


chemists and physicists, known by the new 
name of “glass technologists”, found employ- 
ment in plant laboratories, and the Glass 
Division of the American Ceramic Society was 
flourishing. The year 1940 found glass tech- 
nology established in college curricula, large 
research laboratories at glass plants and in 
endowed institutions and government bureaus, 
and a voluminous and growing literature of 
glass. The industry was ready for World 
War II with an abundance of optical glass, 
with bullet-proof glass, and with many other 
items that contributed in no small measure 
to victory. 

Much has been accomplished, but much re- 
mains to be done and to be discovered. 


Fundamentally, the great contributions of 
science to glassmaking have been made 
through finding the relationships between 
composition and properties, and measuring 
with accuracy the physical and chemical prop- 
perties of glass. Technology is able, there- 
fore, to plan new compositions for specific 
purposes, to improve glasses now in use, and 
to suggest new uses. The drive of competi- 
tion forces a continual search for economies 
in fuel and materials and for improvement 
in quality and rate of production. These 
matters will always be unfinished business of 
technology. 

The way in which the young graduate can 
participate in the forward march of the glass 
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industry must depend upon the extent and 
the character of his preparation. The high- 
school graduate can be trained to do routine 
analyses and tests, and the boy who has 
attended a trade school or a technical insti- 
tute quickly acquires skills in such branches 
as lamp-working. Graduates of liberal arts 
colleges find the business side of manufactur- 
ing most suitable and may advance through 
channels such as accounting or sales. Com- 
pletion of an engineering course prepares a 
man to progress in development and produc- 
tion work, and, if his major has been glass 
technology itself, he is particularly equipped 
to form a ready acquaintance with the details 
of production and to advance toward top man- 
agement. Post-graduate study, leading to the 
M.S. or Ph.D. degree, is now regarded as 
almost a pre-requisite to research work. 


Commencement Marks Beginning 


However, it cannot be too often said nor 
too strongly emphasized, that “Commence- 
ment” really means the beginning, not the end, 
of education in technology. In the field of 
glass, the research of today may report find- 
ings that make ridiculous the text-book 
statements of yesterday. To keep abreast of 
truth in technology, one must continue to be 
a student, read the current journals, and at- 
tend sessions of technical societies. Older 
writings are not to be neglected, because 
they not only describe methods and ap- 
proaches that may still be useful, but also re- 
cord attempts that failed. Thus they serve to 
steer us away from repetition and from futile 
effort, and also to suggest fruitful experi- 
mentation and challenge our ability to turn 
failures into successes. 

The glamour of glass may lead a young 
man into the industry, but it will not make 
him effective there. He must have a real in- 
terest in number, weight, and quantity, and 
through that interest acquire the fundamentals 
of mathematics and the physical sciences. 


He needs an appreciation of clear statement 
and the accurate use of words, so that he may 
express himself in concise and forceful Eng- 
lish. In no other way can he demonstrate 
what he knows, or, indeed, that he knows. 

Thus equipped, the young graduates find 
opportunities for usefulness in the glass in- 
dustries in a variety of lines, which may be 
listed as production, control, development, 
research, sales, and management. 


The Production Man 


The production man specifies raw materi- 
als, and looks to their storage, weighing, 
mixing, and transportation to the furnace. 
He must understand whatever fuel is to be 
used, whether it be natural gas, oil, producer 
gas, or some manufactured clean gas, and 
know how it is to be burned most econom- 
ically. He selects refractory parts for the 
furnace and knows its every detail, checking 
its firing as to temperatures and atmosphere, 
and keeping its performance high as to the 
melting of glass of maximum quantity and 
quality. The care and proportioning of cul- 
let (waste glass for re-melting) is in his prov- 
ince. At the working end of the furnace, 
the glass must be delivered at the proper 
temperature to the machines or be ready for 
the gatherers on blowpipe or punty. The 
“pull”, or amount of glass drawn from the 
tank furnace, must be equalled by the fill 
of raw batch and cullet. When colorless or 
flint glass is being made, the amount of decol- 
orizers used must be regulated according 
to actual results; if colored glass is in pro- 
duction, the amounts of colorants need reg- 
ulating. 

In a plant where glass is melted in pots, 
the production man cares for each pot as 
a single melting unit, to see that it is properly 
charged and stoppered and opened when 
ready, and that its glass is regulated as to 
ccmposition and color. 

An important element in the production of 
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glassware is annealing. This is done in a 
long, narrow oven, called a lehr, through 
which the ware, hot from the molds, rides a 
continuous belt conveyor. The lehr is nearly 
red hot at the entrance, and nearly cold at 
the exit, 50 or 60 feet distant. The contin- 
uous rolled plate may ride for several hun- 
dred feet in a lehr; the up-drawn sheet of 
window glass must be annealed in a sort of 
chimney, not 30 feet high. In any event, 
vigilance is required, to insure that the best 
possible results in freedom from strain will 
be obtained. 

Control is closely related to production. It 
involves reading meters, gages, indicators, 
and pyrometers, and keeping them in order; 
analyzing raw materials, and recommending 
batch adjustments when compositions vary; 
making routine checks of density, or of soften- 
ing point, to make certain that the melted 
glass remains constant in character; occa- 
sionally analyzing the glass itself, to discover 
changes not anticipated; examining the an- 
nealed ware by polarized light, to find the 
amount of residual strain; reading furnace 
temperatures by optical pyrometer to check 
the thermocouple indications; where optical 
glass is made, making determinations of re- 
fractive index; in short, performing all sorts 
of tests of properties and quality of the glass 
and the ware in order that uniformity may 
be secured and losses may be avoided. 


Development and Research 


Development work is often more interest- 
ing than the foregoing, because it offers free- 
dom from routine and a chance for origin- 
ality. Development endeavors to find new 
glasses for specific uses, new forming meth- 
ods, better shapes for ware to improve both 
production rate and function, new colors, or 
Trial 
meltings in small crucibles or “monkey pots” 
are often made. The new glasses are tested 
rigorously for properties—particularly vis- 


perhaps economies in raw materials. 





Ceramic Industry 


EACH MACHINE OPERATOR KEEPS A CONSTANT CHECK 
ON THE QUALITY OF THE WARE COMING OUT OF HIS 
“SHOP”. HERE THE OPERATOR REMOVES A BOTTLE 
FROM THE I. S. MACHINE CONVEYOR FOR INSPECTION 


cosities at different temperatures and expan- 
sibility. Altered shapes of ware must be given 
comparative tests for resistance to impact, 
to thermal shock, or perhaps to internal pres- 
sure. Colors require not only visual inspec- 
tion, but the findings of the spectrophotometer, 
for complete study and description. 


Development is often mistaken for research, 
which it is not. It uses the findings of re- 
search, which are new facts about the be- 
havior of substances. The researcher needs 
highly specialized training, nowadays, not 
only in the basic sciences, but in the methods 
to be followed. As in all modern scientific 
work, the easy, obvious discoveries in the 
field of glass have been made, and broad 
knowledge of what has been done and thor- 
ough acquaintance with the best available tools 
for experimentation are necessary. This re- 
mark must not be interpreted to mean that 
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further research may not yield results of Supervisory and managerial positions are 
great scientific interest and high potential reached by accepting the hard, hot, perhaps 
value to the industry. On the contrary, new dirty jobs, doing them well, learning how 
ideas about the fine structure of matter, every job in the plant is done, and withal 
for example, and about the behavior of sur- developing leadership and executive ability. 
faces, are now leading to fruitful work. No college has yet been able to teach its 

The research worker must have imagina- students how to be executives as well as tech- 
tion, patience, a co-operative spirit, the capac- nologists. The inherent qualities of the man 
ity for hard, painstaking toil, and demon- seem to be far more decisive here than the 
strated intellectual power. He will be well subjects that he has been taught. A campus 
paid, in money and in the satisfaction that leader, who has the respect of his fellow- 
comes from accomplishment. students for what he is and what he knows, 


Salesmanship requires personality of an may well aspire to lead and direct his fellow- 
attractive, persuasive type, but it is also well 


served by thorough knowledge of the product 
to be sold. Hence the value of the modern 
sales-engineer. Many men sell glass products : : ee 
who know little about their origin, but the and extremely interesting. A scientifically 
ones who make the most enduring contacts trained man who enters it will find himself 
and gain the lasting respect of their customers O©N€ of a group of earnest and capable tech- 
are those who know their wares most inti- nologists, with whom it will be a lasting 
mately, pleasure to be associated. 


workers in industry. 


The glass industry is not large, as big 
business goes, but it is progressive, important, 
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Supplement to Listings Appearing in the October, 1948, 
and December, 1948, Issues 


“Corporations Planning to Recruit College Seniors" 


J. C. Penney Co. Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Substitute H. K. Pemberton, 330 West 34th St., Substitute H. W. McIntire, Detroit 32, Michigan, 
New York 1, N. Y., for W. H. McDowell, Lafa- for F. W. Perrin, Columbus, Ohio, and H. H. 
yette, Ind. Loomis, Philadelphia, Pa. 


"College and University Graduation Dates and Placement Officers” 


ILLINOIS —J. Earle Bradley; June 17, 1949. Senior in- 
Bradley University, School of Education, Peoria— terviews—April, May. 
Leo G. Bent; June 13, 1949. NEW YORK 
INDIANA Triple Cities College, Endicott—Jack F. Kimball; 
Huntington College, Huntington—Wilford P. Mus- June 6, 1949. 
grave; June 3, 1949. Senior interviews—May QHIO 
26, 27. John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleve- 
MICHIGAN land—Michael J. Vaccaro; June 14, 1949. 
Wayne University, Detroit—Merland A. Kopka; Mount Union College, Alliance—Ann Kerr; June 
June 6, 1949. Senior interviews—Avoid April 5, 1949; August 12, 1949. 
14-25; June 6-18. TENNESSEE 
MASSACHUSETTS Vanderbilt University, Nashville —- Albert S. 
Bentley School of Accounting and Finance, Boston Thompson. 
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We’ve proved it! 


Problem: To hold down costs, and speed the extension of 
telephone service. 

Solution: High-strength wire whose use allows the span be- 
tween poles to be increased from 150 feet to more 
than 300. One pole now does the work of two. 


The problem, of course, is a continuing one for telephone 
people. High-strength wire with required electrical 
qualities is only one of many things they have developed 
to help solve the problem in these days of high con- 
struction costs. 


In total, their developments are the reason why tele- 
phone service here is the best in the world—the reason 
why it remains low in cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPORTANCE OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Raymonp A. KELseR, D.V.M., PH.D. 


Professor of Bacteriology and Dean of the Faculty 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dean Kelser is a retired Brigadier General of the Regular Army. He was commis- 
sioned in the Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army following his service in World War I. 
During the interval between the two world wars he served at various military stations in 
the United States and overseas, including several tours of duty on the staff of the Army 
Medical School. He also served as a member of the Army’s Medical Research Board in 
both the Philippines and Panama. 

General Kelser’s accomplishments as a research worker in the field of bacteriology, 
virology, and immunology are notable. His work with rinderpest in the Philippines was 
largely responsible for the eradication of that serious plague of cattle in that country. 
Another important achievement was his discovery of the ability of mosquitoes to transmit 
encephalomyelitis, a serious virus disease commonly occurring in horses and occasionally 


in man. 


For several years immediately prior to World War II and throughout the entire period 
of that conflict, General Kelser directed the activities of the Army Veterinary Corps. The 
manner in which he performed his duty won for him the Distinguished Service Medal. 

General Kelser is the author of various scientific works and articles. He is a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences and a member of other scientific organizations and 


societies. 


NTIL relatively recent years the public 
commonly associated veterinary medicine 
and veterinarians with the medical and surgi- 
cal treatment of beasts of burden or draft 
animals, particularly the horse. Today, with 
the horse a far less common sight on our 
city streets, as well as on farms, the urban 
resident is now more likely to think of the 
veterinarian as one engaged principally in 
the treatment of pet animals. 


which _ veterinary 
medicine has played in the development of 
medical science generally, its contributions 
to health, welfare, and national economy, 
and its place in our present-day order, | am 
sure, are unknown to many. It, therefore, 
may prove enlightening and serve a useful 
purpose to recount for those who may be 
interested, some of the accomplishments of 


The important part 


veterinary science and indicate its place and 
responsibilities in this day and age. 

When man acquired, domesticated, and 
utilized animals for his own benefit, he 
assumed responsibility for their care and wel- 
fare. It, thus, was incumbent upon him to 
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supply them with food and shelter, and min- 
ister to them when sick or injured. The 
earliest writings of man reveal that in the 
administration of ancient governments, pro- 
vision was made for doctors for animals. 

In the absence of accurate knowledge of 
disease causation, many early veterinary prac- 
tices, as in early human medicine, were based 
on folk-lore, superstition, and fantasy. Thus, 
while of ancient origin as an art, as a science, 
veterinary medicine is relatively young. 


It was early recognized that both man and 
animal were commonly susceptible to certain 
diseases and that in some cases the human 
being acquired disease from the lower species. 
Thus, it was evident that elucidation of dis- 
ease causation in either man or animal might 
well be beneficial to both. 


With the development of the first micro- 
scope of importance came the discovery of 
bacteria and with it the supposition that some 
of these microscopic organisms might be the 
cause of disease. This “germ theory” of dis- 
ease causation, naturally, lead its proponents 
into studies and investigations seeking to 
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prove the hypothesis. The earliest of this 
research dealt with animal diseases and it 
was anthrax, a malady primarily of animals, 
that was first proved to be caused by a spe- 
cific bacterium. Thus, the first definite proof 
of bacterial origin of an infectious disease 
was established through research in the veter- 
inary field. This discovery was of tremen- 
dous importance and marked the beginning 
of bacteriology. Other important discoveries 
and findings concerning disease causation in 
animals and man followed relatively rapidly. 
Contributions from the study of animal dis- 
cases were particularly outstanding. 

The first knowledge that one of those ultra- 
microscopic, elusive agents which we term a 
“virus”, was capable of causing a disease in 
animals or man, came in 1897 when aphthous 
fever or foot-and-mouth disease was proved 
to be of virus origin. 

In addition to bacteria and viruses, there 
is another group of diseases caused by single- 
cell animal organisms—the Protozoa. In man 
a rather common and perhaps the best known 
example of a protozoan disease, is malaria. 
The first proof that a protozoan organism 
was capable of producing disease in lower 
animals or man came from the studies of 
Griffith Evans, a veterinarian, working in 
India with a disease of horses and camels 
known as surra. This malady was found to 
be due to a blood protozoan which we now 
know as a trypanosome. Subsequently, a 
similar organism was found to be the cause of 
a serious African disease of man known as 
“sleeping sickness.” 

People generally recognize and appreciate 
the importance and great value of the various 
procedures which today are available for the 
immunization of man and animals against 
certain infectious diseases. In the develop- 
ment of immunological methods, it is of in- 
terest to note that the first incident of artifi- 
cial immunization against an infectious dis- 
ease in which the causative factor was known 
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was Pasteur’s successful vaccination of chick- 
ens against fowl cholera. This acomplishment 
was soon followed by Pasteur’s epoch-making 
experiments in which he successfully immun- 
ized sheep against anthrax, and later, his 
world-renowned work in which he produced 
a vaccine for the prevention of rabies or hy- 
drophobia in people bitten by “mad dogs.” 

One of the most valuable and interesting 
accomplishments of scientific research is that 
which proved the ability of insects to serve as 
intermediate vectors or transmitters of disease- 
producing agents. In 1893, Theobald Smith 
and F. L. Kilborne of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, proved that the 
protozoan organism causing bovine piroplas- 
mosis or “Texas fever” was transmitted from 
affected to healthy animals through the agency 
of the cattle tick. This finding was epoch- 
making and gave rise to that important branch 
of medical science which we know today as 
medical entomology. 


Service Rendered 


So much for a few examples of the early 
basic accomplishments in the veterinary field. 
Let us now briefly discuss some examples of 
the service which applied veterinary science 
has rendered our country and people. 

A proper and adequate food supply is of 
paramount importance to all people. One of 
our greatest assets here in the United States 
is our vast livestock industry. Our enormous 
production of meat, meat-food, dairy, and 
poultry products has made our people the best 
fed of any in the world and, at the same time, 
has contributed abundantly to our national 
wealth and welfare. A few figures, perhaps, 
will emphasize the extent of these vast re- 
sources. Recent statistics indicate that on our 
farms we have approximately 110,000,000 cat- 
tle valued at about $11,500,000,000; approx- 
imately 57,000,000 hogs at an estimated value 
of over $2,000,000,000; 38,500,000 sheep 
worth about $400,000,000; and over 660,000 
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000 chickens valued at more than $650,000, 
000. In considering these figures one must 
also take into account the tremendous annual 
turnover in livestock when we attempt to vis- 
ualize its extent and worth. The develop- 
ment and maintenance of this great livestock 
industry would not have been possible had 
it not been for the efficiency of American 
veterinary medicine in dealing with and con- 
trolling animal diseases. We also owe it to 
veterinary medicine that many exotic diseases 
which are scourges in various other countries 
have been kept out of the United States and in 
a few instances where several have gained 
entry, they were promptly eradicated. 

Aside from contributing richly to the mak- 
ing of our great livestock industry, the veter- 
inary profession functions in an important 
way in safe-guarding the health of consumers 
of livestock products. How many of our 
people are cognizant of the safeguards which 
are thrown around the meat, meat-food, and 


dairy products which come to their tables? 
Many, I am sure, do not know that animals 
intended for food purposes are carefully in- 
spected by veterinarians before slaughter and 
afterwards careful postmortem examination 
made to determine whether or not disease 
processes are present. Only healthy, whole- 
some meat is passed for human consumption. 
The United States has the best meat inspection 
service in the world and it was developed by 
the veterinary profession of America. This 
service, as supplied for the benefit of our 
civilian population, is equally well developed 
in our military establishment. During World 
War II the Army Veterinary Corps had the 
responsibility of providing meat inspection 
service for our vast forces scattered all over 
the world. How well the job was done is 
attested by the fact that in spite of the enorm- 
ous quantities of foods of animal origin re- 
quired for our forces and the marked difficul- 
ties encountered in handling and storage un- 
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der adverse conditions, no serious outbreaks 
of food-poisoning occurred among our troops. 
Food inspection constituted the major func- 
tion of the U. S. Army Veterinary Corps in 
World War II. Even though the animal com- 
plement of our Army was reduced to a hand- 
ful, food inspection duties developed a re- 
quirement for approximately 2200 veterinary 
officers at the peak of World War II. This 
is in comparison with approximately 2800 
veterinary officers utilized in World War I 
when we had a large complement of animals. 

In discussing the veterinarian’s activity 
in food inspection, a word must be said about 
the part he plays in safeguarding our milk 
supply. Milk and dairy products constitute 
the finest types of food but they can also be 
most dangerous to human health if not pro- 
duced from healthy animals and properly 
handled and marketed. The veterinarian con- 
tributes markedly to insure a clean, safe, 
and wholesome milk. supply for our popula- 
tion. 

No discussion of the contributions of veter- 
inary medicine to human health would be 
complete without referring to accomplishments 
made towards the eradication of bovine tu- 
berculosis. While tuberculosis in man is 
caused by a type of tubercle bacillus which 
differs somewhat from that causing the disease 
in cattle, the human family, particularly 
young children, can be infected with the bo- 
vine type of organism the unfortunate 
hunchback, which we are glad to say is a far 
less common sight now than in years gone 
by, ordinarily was so afflicted because of 
infection with tubercle bacilli coming from 
cows. In 1917, approximately one cow in 
twenty had tuberculosis. Today the inci- 
dence is less than one in two hundred. This 
remarkable improvement has been accom- 
plished through one of the most ambitious 
animal disease eradication programs ever 
undertaken by any nation. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the U. S. Department of 
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Agriculture, in cooperation with the veter- 
inary services of the various States, launched 
this program in 1917. Through the use of a 
valuable diagnostic agent known as _ tuber- 
culin, millions of cattle throughout the coun- 
try have been tested and retested for evidence 
of the disease. Since the initiation of the pro- 
gram over a quarter billion tests and retests 
have been made, resulting in the identifica- 
tion and elimination of approximately four 
million tuberculous animals. As a result of 
this program, the incidence of bovine tuber- 
culosis has been reduced to less than 0.50 
percent in every county in every State in the 
United States—truly a great contribution of 
veterinary science to the health and welfare of 
our people. 

Another disease in which the veterinary 
profession is much concerned and which is 
of importance in human health, is brucellosis. 
This malady is often referred to as Bang’s 
disease or infectious abortion in cattle, and 
as “undulant fever” in man. In the bovine 
species the disease ordinarily does not produce 
a general systemic disturbance but once the 
infection gets into a susceptible herd it is 
a potent cause of abortion resulting in great 
economic loss. On the other hand, when man 
is attacked the malady commonly manifests 
itself as a chronic, intermittent febrile con- 
dition and may result in long incapacity or 
give rise to complications of more or less 
serious character. Most of the fundamental 
research with brucellosis, giving us our pres- 
sent knowledge of its cause, diagnosis, rela- 
tions to public health, and methods for its 
control, was done in the veterinary field. This 
has proved of great value in dealing with the 
disease as a problem of human health. 

Rabies, or hydrophobia as it is more com- 
monly known when occurring in the human 
family, is perhaps the best commonly known 
example of an animal disease transmissible 
to man. Unfortunately, the most possible 
has not been accomplished in this country in 
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reducing or eliminating rabies in dogs, largely 
because of the great difficulty in obtaining and 
effectively enforcing adequate regulatory 
measures. This dreaded malady, however, 
would be a far greater menace to human health 
were it not for the activities of the veterinary 
profession in dealing with it in dogs and other 
animals. 


Space will not permit of a discussion of 
many other examples which might be given 
of the protection afforded human health 
through the veterinary control of animal dis- 
eases transmissible to man. Glanders, an- 
thrax, encephalomyelitis, swine erysipelas, 
numerous parasitic conditions, etc., might 
merely be mentioned as a few of the subjects 
which would be of much more concern in 
human medicine were it not for the effective 
manner in which they have been dealt with 
in the lower species by the veterinary pro- 
fession. 


Medical Care for Pets 


Of less economic importance than some 
other phases of veterinary medicine, but never- 
theless of great significance, is the splendid 
service rendered by the small animal prac- 
titioner to our very large population of pet 
animals. Nowhere in the world is better or 
more modern, scientific medical and surgical 
treatment available for our many animal pets 
when sick or injured, than here in the United 
States. 

Again referring to veterinary research, it 
did not stop or slow up with the early ac- 
complishments I have mentioned. It has 
progressed steadily and continues to con- 
tribute notably to the medical sciences. In 
our state experiment stations, in colleges, gov- 
ernment bureaus and services, in the Army, 
state and municipal laboratories, and in com- 
mercial and private organizations, many well 
qualified veterinary research workers are con- 
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stantly engaged in the scientific study of 


problems and conditions of importance. 

We now come to the question of the train- 
ing of the Veterinarian. The status of many 
of the earlier practitioners of veterinary medi- 
cine, which certainly was far from enviable, 
perhaps has not faded sufficiently into the 
past to remove completely its reflection on 
present-day scientific, veterinary medicine. 
This is not without parallel and is quite under- 
standable. Other branches of science, includ- 
ing our sister profession of human medicine, 
have gone through developmental stages com- 
parable to those through which veterinary 
medicine has passed, but with some of the 
others sufficient time has elapsed to put pe- 
riods of less favorable status deep in the back- 
ground. The well-trained, highly competent, 
doctor of veterinary medicine of today, how- 
ever, is quite different from many of his early 
predecessors. His basic preparation and pro- 
fessional schooling compare favorably with 
that exacted of followers of other branches 
of the medical sciences. 

The advances made in veterinary education 
in the United States, particularly within the 
past half century, have been great. It was 
not until towards the end of the nineteenth 
century that colleges for formal education in 
veterinary medicine started to make their 
appearance in the United States. In this re- 
spect we were considerably behind several of 
Prior to the estab- 
lishment of veterinary colleges in this coun- 
try, most anyone who had the desire to do 
so, and regardless of qualifications, could 
undertake the practice of veterinary medicine. 


the European countries. 


Under such circumstances the status of veter- 
inary medicine could hardly be expected to 
occupy a high level. The early organized 
colleges, in most cases, announced certain 
entrance requirements and outlined compre- 
hensive courses making up the curricula. In 
many instances, however, and particularly with 


the poorer schools, admission requirements 
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and the character of instruction given, ap- 
peared better on paper than in reality. Rela- 
tively early in the present century, the in- 
creasing value of our livestock industry and 
its tremendous importance to our economic 
growth, health, and general welfare, focused 
attention on the need for improved veterinary 
service. Interested governmental agencies, 
state colleges and universities, the relatively 
young American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, state veterinary and livestock societies, 
and others, saw the light and gave impetus 
to moves which within a period of a few 
decades have placed veterinary education and 
veterinary science in the United States on a 
high level and added markedly to the recog- 
nition accorded the profession and its dignity. 

Today there are approximately 18,000 veter- 
inarians in the United States. At the begin- 
ning of World War II we had 10 colleges 
of veterinary medicine in this country, gradu- 
ating altogether about 500 veterinarians a 
year, a number somewhat too small to offset 
losses due to normal attrition and to meet new 
requirements. 

The enormous importance of foods of ani- 
mal origin and the necessity of a thoroughly 
adequate and proficient veterinary service 
to maintain the supply, were strikingly em- 
phasized during the critical period of World 
War II and gave rise to a marked increase in 
the number of individuals seeking to study 
veterinary medicine. The difficulty in ob- 
taining admission to veterinary colleges since 
the close of the War has been such that six 
new colleges have been started in states which 
previously did not have veterinary schools 
(California, Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma), and one state with 
an existing college has established a second 
one (Alabama). 


Demands for Admission Exceed Capacity 


While the demands for admission to veter- 
inary colleges are likely to continue to exceed 
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the capacity of our schools until the backlog 
of applicants incident to the recent war is 
further reduced, it is believed that the number 
of veterinary colleges now in existence in this 
country will prove adequate to meet the need 
for veterinarians for some time to come. The 
cost of establishing and operating a creditable 
college of veterinary medicine is high. Fur- 
ther, the acquisition of adequate faculties for 
additional colleges would constitute a very 
difficult problem. These schools which have 
been established since the close of the war 
have all experienced great difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient, suitable personnel properly to 
staff their organizations. Certainly before 
additional new schools of veterinary medicine 
are contemplated, the most careful considera- 
tion should be given to present and future 
needs, cost of construction, equipment, staff- 
ing, operation, and maintenance, and particu- 
larly to the lack of available personnel suitable 
for the various faculty positions. 

As the moves to improve veterinary educa- 
tion and the status of the profession extended 
and progressed, many changes of importance 
occurred. In the first place, admission re- 
quirements were steadily raised and tightened, 
and the physical plants, equipment, faculties, 
and character of instruction given by veteri- 
narian schools improved. Led largely by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, colleges of veter- 
inary medicine were inspected and. classified. 
Membership in the Association and eligibility 
for appointment to positions in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry were made contingent on 
graduation from an accredited school. This 
requirement soon was adopted by many state 
and municipal agencies employing veteri- 
narians; also by the Army and by various 
state boards of veterinary licensure in deter- 
mining the eligibility of an applicant for 
examination for license to practice. 

The well enforced requirements which had 
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to be met before a college could be accredited, 
soon resulted in inability of the private 
schools, which depend largely on tuition fees 
for their existence and support, to meet even 
minimum standards, so they closed their 
doors. Today, all veterinary schools in the 
United States are components of well recog- 
nized universities or state colleges. 


Entrance Requirements 


Progressing beyond the era when too little 
attention was paid to an applicant’s basic 
preparation, entrance requirements for admis- 
sion to the accredited veterinary colleges, for 
a number of years, were based on the satis- 
factory completion of a regular 4-year course 
in a high school of recognized standing. Then, 
as the courses in the veterinary curriculum 
grew in number, extent, and difficulty, the 
colleges found it necessary to raise admission 
requirements by specifying that applicants 
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must complete at least one year of work, in- 


cluding certain specified subjects, in an ap- 
proved college of arts and sciences. In 1940, 
the Veterinary School at the University of 
Pennsylvania raised its requirements to pro- 
vide that before an applicant could be con- 
sidered for admission to this school he must 
have satisfactorily completed, in addition to 
his high school work, a pre-veterinary course 
of not less than two years in an approved 
college of arts and sciences. This non-veteri- 
nary course must include, in a total of 60 or 
more semester hours credit, not less than 6 
credits in English, 6 in general inorganic chem- 
istry, 4 in organic chemistry, 6 in physics, 6 
in zoology, 4 in botany, and 6 in a social 
science. At the present time all of the ac- 
credited veterinary colleges in the United 
States have announced as a minimum admis- 
sion requirement a two-year pre-veterinary 
course. 


It will be apparent from what I have just 
indicated that the acquisition of a degree 
in veterinary medicine is not easy. Not only 
does it require extensive pre-professional 
preparation, but hard study and close applica- 
tion to successfully complete the work in the 
veterinary curriculum. It should also be em- 
phasized that mere possession of minimum 
specified entrance requirements will not insure 
The qual- 


ity of the applicant’s preliminary work, his 


admission to a veterinary college. 


background and adaptability for the study 
of veterinary medicine, particularly as_ to 
whether or not he has lived on a farm or 
in a rural district and had experience with 
farm animals, and his interest and purpose in 
seeking to qualify in the science, are some 
of the factors considered by college admission 
committees in passing on candidates. 


In more recent years there has been a 
rather marked increase in the number of 
female applicants for admission to veterinary 
colleges. The schools, from time to time, 
have admitted a few girls and in general they 
have done well in the course and after gradu- 
ation. While the woman veterinarian is or- 
dinarily most adaptable to small animal 
practice, laboratory work, and research, some 
have successfully engaged in other phases of 
veterinary science, including large animal 
practice. 


In bringing this brief treatise to a close, 
it is hoped that sufficient has been presented 
to adequately indicate the place, importance, 
and value of veterinary science and the veteri- 
nary profession in our present-day order. In 
progressing through the various stages of 
development, they have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the health, wealth, and economic 
development of our people and country and 
the future holds promise of greater achieve- 
ments. 
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STUDENTS OF MUSIC 


J. C. KENNEDY, ‘Assistant Director 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Mr. Kennedy went to the Oberlin Conservatory of Music from a university instructor- 
ship in order to do the strictly non-musical jobs about the school, the jobs no self- 


respecting musician would do. 


He holds the Bachelor of Arts degree from Oberlin College, but the fact that he is no 
musician has not lessened his interest in the plight of graduates of conservatories. Having 
seen them through a period when few other than music education graduates got jobs and 
through another period when jobs went begging for lack of people to fill them, Mr. 
Kennedy looks for new fields for musicians to conquer. 

The Conservatory Faculty is not responsible for the opinions expressed in the follow- 


ing article, which are Mr. Kennedy’s own. 


CONSERVATORY officer 

can, with the certainty of an actuary, 
calculate what the prospective student will 
say. “I want to sing in opera” or “I want 
to play on the concert stage.” The wise one 
who says, “I love kids, and I want to learn 
how to teach music to them”—such a wise 
one is rare. 


admissions 


Is the opera-minded one naive and the other 
realistic? Yes, I think so. But it would 
perhaps be more accurate to say that the dot- 
ing parent of the former is the naive one, and 
that the latter has, through wise instruction 
in the high school or from parents, learned 
that music is, for most of us, a socializing art, 
or ought to be. 


All Are Not Called 


The conservatory faculties that want to 
maintain the highest possible standard among 
their graduates have long since learned that 
admissions policy is as important a factor as 
teaching in the attaining of this ideal. A 
distinguished group of capable musician- 
graduates will not automatically follow, in 
other words, from the admission of every 
applicant who has a proper high school record, 
or every one who is rich, or every one who 
is poor. Some people have simply not been 
so endowed that they can learn how to be 
musicians; too distressingly often these same 
people are determined to exercise their rights 
as free citizens in a free country to become 
precisely what they want to become. But be- 


fore one’s possibilities in a stiff music course 
can be assessed, certain complicated data 
needs to be gathered and judged by musicians, 
who act on the wisdom gained from experi- 
ence. 

It is right here in the screening before ad- 
mission that a prospective musician’s talent 
and prospects must be determined if we are 
to be fair to our music students. The respon- 
sibility of the conservatory in this screening 
cannot be shirked. No student should come 
to the degree stage in a respectable institution 
who has not some measure of musical talent. 
The sifting process before and after admission 
should be designed to weed out those who 
ought not, because of congenital disabilities 
of one sort or another, spend their days in the 
music “‘game.” 


Entrance Tests Help 


Success in music study does depend some- 
what on the amount of industry that a student 
applies to his talents, but much more on 
whether it develops that music is a natural 
language for him. Unfortunate it is that the 
nuclear scientists have not yet developed for 
us a device with which we can photograph tal- 
ent, or weigh it. But educators and adminis- 
trators who have the best interest of their 
students as the impulse for their activity can 
tell much about whether a prospective student 
ought or ought not attempt a conservatory 
course as a step in making himself useful in 


the world of music. These forward-looking 
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musician-administrators are developing batter- 
ies of tests that become more and more valu- 
able as they are given to more and more 
students accomplishments become 
known through their four years of study in a 
music school. Benefits will flow to all of us 
the more these tests are used in helping pros- 
pective musicians. 

In my experience the “testing laboratories” 
that try to tell youngsters the direction of their 
highest abilities do not greatly help a pros- 
pective musician. While these outfits can 
measure the accuracy of a student’s hearing 
and his response to rhythmic stimuli, they can- 
not learn enough of the intricate details that 
make up musical promise even to predict suc- 


whose 


cess as a music student. They have of course 
developed no norm—they  couldn’t!—on 
which to base judgment, no measured history 
of student-contacts backing up their wisdom. 
They do not, so far as I know, have experi- 
enced musician-teachers on their staffs to 
assess probabilities against the realities of 
serious, professional music study. 


Opportunities Aplenty 


The assumption that a person must be grad- 
uated from one of our teacher training 
schools or conservatories or have comparable 
training elsewhere before he can enter the 
music profession in the United States is per- 
haps somewhat short of the truth. Anyone 





THE MCVAYNE TWINS PLAYING THEIR TWO-PIANO SENIOR RECITAL ON THE STAGE OF WARNER CONCERT HALL. 
STUDENTS WHO WISH TO EARN THE BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE PRESENT AN EVENING 
RECITAL AS PART OF THE REQUIRED WORK 
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can develop himself a community reputation 
of sorts and set himself up in a studio to min- 
ister to the needs of would-be musicians. 
And some of these practitioners are undoubt- 
edly good despite the fact that the over-all 
average is distressingly bad. For all practical 
purposes it may be said, however, that con- 
servatory teacher-training graduates do get 
the jobs there are, and also do set up the most 
successful of the community studios. 


The Schools 


Graduates in the field of music education 
have the easiest time getting jobs. And they 
can more often than not get their jobs in the 
region of the country that they themselves 
select. Young men with good records of study 
and good personal qualities for teaching can 
just about select the town they want to teach 
in, and the chances they have for advancement 
in responsibility as well as salary are good 
indeed. But young women also have great 
opportunities before them in the music edu- 
cation field, both in elementary and secondary 
school teaching. 

In addition to the needed musical talent, a 
student proposing to take up the profession of 
teacher in our public schools ought to have 
the kind of abounding love of people, and es- 
pecially kids, that will allow him, in the dark 
moments that come to us all, to say to every- 
one as discouragement crowds him round 
about, “I’m just crazy about my work with 
these little devils!” And he should mean it, 
for only such all-embracing devotion will 
bring him through a public high school teach- 
ing career with both sense of humor and 
nerves intact. Such love of the game is prob- 
ably more important than musical talent. A 
modicum of talent will make it possible for a 
student to absorb much music if he applies 
himself to his study with industry; but no 
amount of musicianship will make a good 
teacher out of a person who “suffers the little 
children” only because he has to earn a living. 
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Such should go into fields with fewer social 
implications. 


Because of the unavoidable social demands 
on the music education teacher, it is a crying 
shame that the typical music education grad- 
uate has very little time to study and browse 
in the humanities. His specialized study pre- 
paring him for a specialized field of activity 
is necessarily though unfortunately confined 
in its scope. The music education student 
ought to have a chance to learn much of the 
best that has been thought and said in the 
world, and he should certainly have a realistic 
knowledge of the dominant forces that have 
made history and are now shaping it for the 
future. He ought to have a real understand- 
ing of democracy’s strengths and weaknesses, 
as well as a discriminating appreciation of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the other power- 
ful governmental organizations of the present 
day, communism, socialism, and fascism. To 
get this base for his living, as distinct from 
his earning, would take more than four years 
of study in the modern first-class conservatory. 


The Studio 


The graduate with a strictly musical prep- 
aration—as contrasted with a music education 
preparation—faces one of several areas of 
activity on leaving school. One is to set up a 
studio in a favorable community and begin 
operations as his own boss. When our na- 
tional economy is depressed, a good many 
students go into this type of work because 
institutional opportunities are fewer. Some 
students every year choose this type of activity 
in preference to all others. And it is easy to 
see why they should do so. The great inde- 
pendent American spirit exerts itself, and the 
musical pioneer carves out his own career 
among the people. He can try out his pro- 
gressive educational theories on young and 
old, unhampered by oldsters who too often 


are fuddy-duddies anchored to the past. 
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The Prep-School and College 


But the independent studio does not appeal 
to every graduate. Only the stout-hearted 
with roving imaginations are apt to see its 
possibilities when there may be a chance to 
teach in a prep school or a college. This sec- 
ond of the areas of activity of the conservatory 
graduate who has not been prepared in music 
education offers wide opportunities in good 
times, narrow opportunities indeed in the 
depressed times which cramp and kill so much 
of man’s creative activity. 

It would be a mistake indeed to intimate 
that only the timid teach in prep schools and 
colleges. Many graduates have early set their 
goals on private school or college or university 
teaching, and most of them do have stout 
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STORY OF AN ANIMAL SONG TO HIS ATTENTIVE CLASS 


hearts! A graduate degree is becoming more 
and more necessary for this work. Some 
would say that this is merely fashionable at 
the present time, and that the need for gradu- 
ate degrees is overemphasized. I would guess 
that the need for some graduate study will 
become greater, especially for those who wish 
college teaching. Masters’ degrees are now 
held by so many teachers, and doctorates are 
so much less rarities than they were 25 years 
ago, that college administrators find them- 
selves quite degree-conscious when choosing 
their instructors. Educational administrators 
are busy men and women: determining the 
talents and teaching abilities of a prospective 
teacher is a tough, time-consuming job; de- 


grees are easily checked, and they look good 
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in catalogs: guessing that teachers will be 
more and more required to have graduate 
degrees in this area of teaching exercises no 
unusual power of prophecy. 


The Performer 


Present opportunity for the graduating 
musician who wants to play or sing—on the 
concert stage, in symphony orchestra or other 
ensemble, in opera, in radio—are pretty much 
what they have long been. Not much. It was 
Bulwer Lytton who wrote, “Genius does what 
it must, and Talent does what it can.” The 
professional players of today are the “gen- 
iuses” who must play for their living. When 
you meet a dedicated conservatory graduate, 
you will know after a bit of talk with him that 
nothing else will do, that he is projecting him- 
self into playing because he must, because no 
other course is possible. He will play, and he 
will earn himself a pretty good living if he is 
lucky. It’s a nice life, full of honors and 
advertising, if he can become one of the emi- 
nent. A very small percentage of conservatory 
graduates do become eminent in the perform- 
ing field. Symphony and small ensemble 
playing usually carry in their company some 
teaching activity which not only ekes out the 
income but also provides something to do 
between performances. Some who might play 
for a living, find, when the choice comes to 
them, that they do not care to take on the 
rigors of a professional playing career. 


Agents Play Their Part 


For the college teacher, agents help a good 
deal, but connections help more. In general 
the young musician who seeks his graduate 
degree in an institution other than his alma 
mater has an advantage over the chap who 
stays in the already-familiar bailiwick. The 
former gets new and fresh (hopefully!) points 
of view, and he has two sets of teachers and 
two placement bureaus looking out for him. 


This is all to the good. 
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Placement officers and teacher agencies can 
be of great help to the graduate in music edu- 
cation, especially if he wishes to locate in a 
particular area of the country. They are not 
essential, however, to the securing of a job. 
Any student wishing to save himself the “cut” 
which the agency gets can have a try at writ- 
ing some good application letters and can- 
vassing with them such superintendents and 
boards of education as are of interest. Teach- 
ers’ agencies which make an honest attempt to 
fit the applicant to the job are well worth their 
salt. A graduate beginning a teaching career 
who finds himself associated with such an 
agency might with profit to himself maintain 
a long-time connection. 


New Directions 


The playing that most musicians may do 
before the public is the non-paying kind. It 
might be said, I think, that a musician’s fun 
with music is ordinarily in inverse proportion 
to what he is paid for creating it. If this is 
true, or only partially true, it may point the 
musician toward his greatest area of social 
usefulness and personal satisfaction: the de- 
velopment of community music affairs of all 
kinds in which people will have fun. That’s 
music’s end for most of us. The greater num- 
ber of professionals take the best fun for 
themselves. 


Conservatories will soon feel the challenge 
to help: develop community music directors, 
though” it is their more immediate challenge 
to develop means whereby they can test their 
products, both in the pure music and in the 
A “bull session” 
sponsored by the conservatory at regular in- 
tervals, for instance, to which would return 
men and women teaching in the field to share 
their little victories and their defeats: such an 
interest would help the graduate but would 
also be of inestimable benefit to the conserva- 
tory teacher, who could thus keep his finger 


music education fields. 
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on developments and get fresh ideas and ap- 
proaches for his own teaching. 


And what about the alumni recital course 
for each conservatory? And the inter-con- 
servatory alumni recital course? Only if they 
stimulate the building-up of a field of activity 
for their majors in applied music—their per- 
formers—will conservatories of music find that 
they are justified in turning out graduates 
equipped only to perform. Unless alert facul- 
ties can help build audiences for these grad- 
uates, the training of students for performing 


alone will lose its point—if it ever had a point. 

Problems centering around the teaching of 
musicians as well as their placement absorb 
the continuous attention of educators. If 
solutions are slow, we may console ourselves 
that haste is not usually an essential element 
of solutions that have validity. We shall learn 
more each year about selecting our students 
and about their needs as students. As we 
project ourselves into their careers, giving a 
helping hand where we can, we shall continu- 
ally do a better job of it all, which fits all 
our hopes. 


to k ot & 


BOOK REVIEW 


Take a Look at the Outlook. This illus- 
trated booklet prepared by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., tells the story of an entire 
industry. 


Opening with “Yesterday,” the pamphlet presents 
the beginnings of the industry highlighted by graphs 


showing how the production of electricity and power 
supply have increased to meet demands, as well as 
how rates have decreased despite a rising cost of 
living. 

“Today” and “Tomorrow” are equally well pre- 
sented. These discussions are followed by a presenta- 
tion of opportunities in design and planning, con- 
struction, operation and maintenance, sales and 
business management. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR THE PROFESSIONS 


Ewan Ciacue, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Clague is the head of the Bureau which collects and publishes statistics on 
employment, hours and earnings, wages, prices, cost of living, productivity, industrial 


accidents, industrial relations, and many other series. 


He has been Commissioner since 


August, 1946. Prior to that Mr. Clague was connected with the Social Security Board, 
first, as Director of Research, and later as Director of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
In the early 1930’s he lived in Philadelphia where he was professor of social research at 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work and where he conducted studies in unemployment 


relief. 


Mr. Clague took his A.B. degree at the University of Washington and his Ph.D. at 
the University of Wisconsin. He has taught at the Universities of Washington, Wisconsin, 
Maryland, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and the American University of Washington, D. C. 


A® college enrollments set new high records, 

students and college placement officials 
are asking “Where will this lead. What are 
the employment prospects for college gradu- 
ates?” The answer lies partly in the outlook 
for professional occupations. 


For the past three-quarters of a century 
there has been a rapid growth of the profes- 
sions in the American economy. During the 
period from 1870 to 1940 (that is, from the 
end of the Civil War to the beginning of 
World War II) there was a ten-fold increase 
in the professions as compared to a three-fold 
increase in the labor force as a whole. The 
professions increased faster than any other 
major occupational group. But even these 
facts do not tell the whole story. Within the 
professions there 
marked variations in trends. 


were some 
In the tradi- 
tional professional fields of medicine, law, 
and the ministry, the growth was slower. It 
was in the new professions that the most spec- 


themselves, 


tacular growth occurred. For example, there 
was the emergence of the technical and scien- 
tific professions into a major group. There 
were only about 7,000 engineers in 1870, but 
more than a quarter of a million in 1940. 
This is also true in the fields of chemistry, 
physics, the biological sciences, accounting 
and administration. There are new profes- 
sions today which did not even exist in 1870. 
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The war produced important changes in 
many professions. There was a great increase 
in the demand for engineers and scientists. 
Today there are about 100,000 more engineers 
at work than were employed in 1940. The 
demand of the atomic age for natural scien- 
tists has far exceeded the existing supply. 
Medicine has felt the impact of the postwar 
program of the Veterans Administration. The 
wartime spurt in the birth rate has brought 
about a critical shortage of teachers which has 
been accentuated by the exodus of teachers to 
other fields of employment. Taking all pro- 
fessional and semi-professional employment 
combined, there has been an increase from 3.3 


million in 1940 to 4.1 million in April, 1948. 


The outlook for the near future is clearly 
along these same lines. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has estimated, in a report prepared 
for the President's Commission on Higher 
Education, that there will be a need for about 
5 million professional and semi-professional 
workers by 1960. This means a net growth 
In 
addition, however, we must allow for the re- 
placement of those who will be lost to the 
professional fields during the next 12 years. 
Such losses which arise because of death, 
retirement, marriage or transfer to other occu- 
pations, may amount to over 114 million. 
Therefore, a total of about 214 million persons 
would need to be trained between now and 


of nearly a million additional workers. 
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1960, or an average of over 200,000 persons 
annually. 


Increased Facilities Needed 


The interesting point is that this expansion 
in the professions will be distributed among 
nearly all of the major professional fields; 
even those which have been growing more 
slowly in the past may require many new 
practitioners. Among the fields in which there 
will be the greatest need are teaching, nursing, 
engineering, medicine, dentistry, the physical 
sciences, social work, law and pharmacy. In 
some of these it will be necessary to expand 
the facilities for professional training if the 
needs are to be met. Examples are medicine, 
dentistry, social work, and psychology. More 
complete reports on the employment outlook 
in each of the major professional and semi- 
professional occupations (as well as in cleri- 
cal, sales, skilled, service, semi-skilled, and 
farming occupations—a total of 288 occupa- 
tions) are published in the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cooperation with the Veterans 
Administration. 

Another factor of growing significance is 
the “professionalization” of many administra- 
tive occupations, both in government and in 
business. Here there are emerging some new 
professions which require college background 
and training. Accounting was the first of 
these, but this development has now extended 
to personnel work, industrial relations, pur- 
chasing, marketing, and traffic management, 
as well as business administration in general. 

The training needs in these fields must be 
added to the previous estimate of 200,000 
graduates annually for the professions. It is 
difficult to estimate the numbers involved in 
these new administrative occupations, but, for 
the sake of argument, we might assume it to 
be about half as large as all the others com- 
bined. This would mean another 100,000; 
and would bring the total college-level voca- 


tional training requirements of the economy 
up to something like 300,000 a year annually 
from now until 1960. 


Supply of Trained Professional Personnel 


In the academic year 1940-1941 there were 
1.5 million college enrollments—an all-time 
peak up to that time. In the academic year 
1947-1948 there were 2,338,000, of whom 
267,000 were granted bachelors’ degrees. This 
last fall a new record of 2,410,000 enrollments 
was reported by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and in 1949 bachelors’ degrees will be 
granted to at least 50 per cent more students 
than in 1948; in 1950 there will be another 
sharp rise in the number of graduates. 

A large factor in the postwar expansion of 
college enrollments is the veterans’ training 
program. As these young men and women 
acquire their degrees and enter business and 
industrial life, we might expect some decline 
in college attendance. However, the indica- 
tions are that no sharp drop is to be antici- 
pated. Many young high school graduates 
are now postponing college entrance for a year 
or two, until some of the veterans’ pressure is 
removed. At that time there may be a new 
postwar civilian pressure on higher education. 
And, of course, the new Selective Service Law 
may have a further bearing on the situation. 

The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has estimated that the normal long- 
term trend would carry college enrollments up 
to 2.9 million by 1960. However, the Com- 
mission recommends that community policies 
and resources be adopted to provide higher 
education for 4.6 million persons by 1960. 
The Commission envisions that with such a 
program, there would be 2.5 million enrolled 
in the first two years of college, amounting to 
49 per cent of all young people in the appro- 
priate age groups. They foresee also about 
1.5 million enrolled in the last two college 
years—34 per cent of the entire age group. 
This would provide some 750,000 bachelor- 
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degree graduates annually by the end of the 
period. Finally, there would be some 600,000 
more enrolled in professional courses. 

Our estimate of the college-level vocational- 
training requirements of the economy in this 
period is in the neighborhood of 300,000 an- 
nually, on the average. The present college 
enrollment is sufficient to supply almost all of 
this requirement, and the expected rise in the 
number of graduates during the next ten years 
should be ample to meet all professional needs. 
In fact, by the end of the decade, we should 
be turning out graduates far in excess of the 
combined needs of the professions. 

It is recognized of course that many young 
people go to college without the intention of 
preparing for a vocation; a college education 
has cultural, social and civic values. Many 
girls marry soon after they finish college. 
Nevertheless it is believed that the great ma- 
jority of students expect to gain vocational 
advantages by attending college. 


Adaptation of Supply and Demand 


While there seems to be in prospect in the 
long run a more than adequate supply of pro- 
fessionally-trained college graduates, this does 
not mean that there will necessarily be a well- 
adjusted relationship throughout all profes- 
sions. For example, the glamour of atomic 
sciences and engineering may bring an excess 
enrollment of trainees in those fields. On the 
other hand, it is now becoming steadily more 
difficult to attract enough trainees to teaching, 
nursing, librarianship, and other occupations 
in which the salaries and prospects are not 
attractive. In other words, we may have a 
situation in which shortages may exist in some 
professions, while there are surpluses in 
others. 

There is also a likelihood, as educational 
facilities and opportunities are provided, that 
there will be many thousands of young people 
who are trained for the professions but who 
will have to earn their livelihood in other 
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occupations, such as clerical work, salesman- 
ship, skilled work, etc. No matter how fast 
the professions may grow, they are unlikely to 
reach a level at which they could absorb all 
of the college graduates, if as many as one- 
third of our young people are to receive 
college training. 

The effect will be to supply a large number 
of young people with college degrees for occu- 
pations which are below the professional level. 
This, in turn, may well have the effect of rais- 
ing the qualifications of the labor supply in 
these fields, and, in turn, bring about a rise 
in employment requirements for jobs. One 
effect, of course, which has already been seen 
on past occasions, would be to depress wages 
and salaries in the white collar occupations 
into which these college graduates might flow. 


Adjustment of Demand and Supply by 
Social Action 


It should be evident that, if any such educa- 
tional program is established in this country, 
there are some important policies which 
should accompany it. For example, the out- 
look strongly emphasizes the urgent need for 
improved vocational guidance. This is a sub- 
ject on which much work has already been 
done, but it is also one on which much more 
work is needed. Clearly, it is imperative for 
the economy as a whole (to say nothing of the 
tragedies in individual cases) that our young 
people should select professions which are as 
closely related as possible to their interests 
and capacities. Every student who plans to 
use his college education, in part or in full, 
for vocational purposes should endeavor to 
make sure that he is on the right track. The 
misfits and their consequent maladjustment 
could generate some major social problems in 
this country, if they are created on a large 
scale jn a grandiose but misdirected educa- 
tional effort. This means aptitude tests and 
vocational guidance for youngsters as early in 


the school career as is practicable. Some- 
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thing can be done even in the grade schools; 
much can be done in high schools; every col- 
lege student should be given some attention. 
The successful choice of a profession by the 
vast majority of college students could be of 
tremendous value to the productivity and 
efficiency of our national economy. 

The second factor of major importance is the 
establishment of a high degree of flexibility 
and adaptability in the professional labor 
force. Despite all miraculous foresight and 
every community effort, there are bound to be 
thousands upon thousands of young people 
trained for professions in which they will not 
readily find openings. Furthermore, there are 
certain to be technological changes which will 
make some occupations obsolete, while new 
needs are created. It will be necessary for the 
young professional man or woman to be ready 
to shift to alternate occupations, to switch 
careers, even at the peak of performance. It 
is urgently necessary that university training 
should be such as to qualify a person to make 
such shifts and to adapt himself to new 
situations, 

Still another factor of great importance is 
the quality of training which these young 
people will receive. In the upward surge of 
postwar college enrollments it has been impos- 
sible for the universities to provide either the 
physical facilities or the teaching staffs neces- 
sary for the highest quality of training. I 
have no doubt that the very best that could be 
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done is being done. The fact is, however, 
that the future generations of college students 
should have improved teaching, improved 
libraries, better textbooks, and better oppor- 
tunities for living. It is a question as to 
whether some of the teaching methods now in 
operation in the universities are to be com- 
pletely discarded, while others that are now in 
experimental stages will have to be made 
almost universal. The challenge to the univer- 
sities is the challenge to raise the quality of 
their training to a level which will warrant the 
expenditure of time and money by the students 
in obtaining a college education. 

I have no harrowing examples to cite in col- 
lege experience. I can cite a dramatic instance 
from a high school from which my young 
daughter has recently been graduated. In this 
school an astonishing proportion of the young 
students with an I.Q. of 130 or better were 
obtaining grades averaging “C” or lower. The 
teachers suggested that it was the fault of the 
parents. The parents were convinced that it 
was largely the fault of the teachers. Regard- 
less of who is to blame, the fact is that the 
high school educational system was not bring- 
ing out the best in the most intelligent young 
people; in fact, perhaps it was bringing out 
the worst. In the universities it should be 
the objective to provide educational training 
which will stimulate the brightest minds in 
our Nation. This is the challenge to the uni- 
versities in the field of professional training. 
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THREE STEPS TO A FOOTHOLD 


Monroe B. ScuarrF, Assistant to Director of 


Industrial Relations, Botany Mills 
Passaic, N. J. 


Mr. Scharff, a young man just starting his career, has already gained ground in a field 
considered overcrowded. His views on how to get a job are here presented for the benefit 
of students interested in knowing how another established a foothold. 

After graduating from Bard College, Columbia University, where he majored in 
industrial relations and creative writing, Mr. Scharff entered an apprentice training pro- 
gram under the director of industrial relations at Botany Mills. 

During the war he served in the Information and Education Department with HQ 
Eighth Air Force in England and is now participating in the Organized Army Reserve 
Program in the Division of Military Intelligence. 

Mr. Scharff has contributed articles to the Botany Mills Magazine, “The Botanist,” 
the “Industrial Relations” magazine and the Journal of the Fellowship of United States 


and British Comrades. 


Ore industry hires a young college grad- 

uate it should be relatively easy for the 
graduate to hold down his job. That is if he 
was sincerely interested in his major field of 
instruction while in college and if the new job 
represents the fulfillment of a serious ambition 
for employment in his chosen field. 


The right job can be harder to find than it 
is to keep. Mr. John Elliott asks in his recent 
article in the Journal of School and College 
Placement whether or not the time has passed 
to discuss if it is a responsibility of our col- 
leges to assist graduates with the “launching 
of their careers with maximum effective- 
ness.”* The answer to that question is, I 
think, that the role of the college is to educate 
the young undergraduate for the future and 
that this responsibility carries beyond the 
conventional four year period of formal 
education. The colleges have a continuing 
responsibility to follow through and help the 
graduate during the period of development 
following graduation. The college, however, 
does not owe the graduate a living. 

While the university placement office should 
assist the graduate in every way known, the 
final responsibility rests with the individual 
alone. _The fact that a man has been through 
college does not automatically entitle him to 
* John M. Elliott, ““Business Makes Some Observations on 


College Recruiting,” School and College Placement, Oc- 
tober, 1948. 
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special consideration without any effort on 
his part. Certainly an individual who has 
earned a university degree is qualified to seek 
employment in many fields; but education 
without practical experience outside the 
ivy walls pays off in small dividends in the 
beginning. It does not follow that being a 
college graduate, theoretically trained and 
qualified according to some standards, spells 
assurance for success on the job. If we were 
to write an article about the class of 1948 ten 
years hence in the year 1958 we should put 
down in the biographical history of each mem- 
ber of the class—milestone one—first job held 
—self employed full time—description of 
duties—looking for the right job. 


Finding the Right Job 


Finding the right job requires all the brains, 
ingenuity, initiative, patience and endurance 
for long walks that a man can muster. This is 
particularly true for young men who wish to 
find work in such intriguing and popular 
fields as advertising, public relations, person- 
nel, labor relations and industrial relations. 
Men going into the professions such as law, 
medicine, teaching and so on have to work 
just as hard to attain their goals but their 
roads are more clearly marked. The ultimate 
practice of medicine or law, for example, is 
achieved after the individual follows, for a 
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prescribed period of time, an established pat- 
tern of study and apprenticeship, which all 
individuals seeking the profession must follow. 

But most graduates go into business, and 
the most attractive jobs today although listed 
in new, growing and important fields, are dif- 
ficult to find because the fields appear to be 
overcrowded. Therefore a man who studies 
industrial relations while in school faces stiff 
competition when he tries to find employment 
in the field. 

There are many ways to tackle the problem. 
The method used depends on the individual. 
One of the most important things he will have 
to decide is—exactly what it is that he wants 
to do. When this decision is made he should 
be able to express this clearly in his own 
language both verbally and on paper. There 
is no set routine from this point on and again 
it is up to the individual. There are, however, 
three principals that may be applied usefully 
in most instances. 

Namely, the individual should seek employ- 
ment only in the field of interest. He should 
not compromise and sell encyclopedias just 
hoping something will break of its own accord 
in public relations. Association from the very 
beginning with the chosen field is the best use 
of valuable time regardless of significance of 
the position or amount of pay. It is a com- 
plete waste of time to get side tracked in a job 
unrelated to the real interest just because there 
was no immediate prospect for good pay or 
interesting work. 

Secondly, only seek a job with a reputable 
firm. A graduate should establish himself 
with an organization that has a good name. 
It is far better to take employment for less 
under this arrangement than it is to take a 
job for more with a firm whose reputation 
is questionable and whose recommendation, 
should he move on someday, wouldn’t carry 
much weight in the industry. 

And finally, to find a job where there will 


be an opportunity to work under one or more 
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men from whom something can be learned. 
He should look for an employer who is recog- 
nized in his field and from whom he can learn 
by just sitting in the same room and observing 
him in action. 


These three requirements are difficult to 
meet. It is not always possible to start out 
working under the most enlightened people, in 
a top notch organization, in the chosen field. 
More often association begins with the fore- 
men in a warehouse or with the supervisor in 
a mailroom. But the three principals can 
serve as ideals toward which to strive and 
guides for methods of attack. There is a con- 
siderable degree of luck in finding the right 
job. Lucky timing and being at the right 
place at the right time are unpredictable fac- 
tors over which the college and graduate 
exercise little control. The best job the col- 
leges can do is to act as a guide helping the 
graduate to evaluate his qualifications, direct 
his thinking approach and make contacts for 
him with industrial representatives wherever 
possible. 


The outcome weighs most heavily on the 
graduate. A little hard work on a full time 
basis can turn discouraging results at the start 
into an exciting challenge. Following every 
lead and seeking assistance wherever it is 
available is part of one of the most important 
jcbs a man may experience—gaining a foot- 
hold on the way to a successful career. 





Charles S. Leopold 


Engineer 


213 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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PSYCHIATRY—A CHALLENGING PROFESSION 


Rosert L. Rosinson, /nformation Chief 


American Psychiatric Association, Washington, D. C. 


A graduate of St. Lawrence University, with an M.A. from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, the author ran the troop orientation program on our Caribbean bases 


in World War Il. 


Following the war he spent two years disseminating German technological “secrets” 
to American businessmen as an information officer in the Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Commerce Department, where he was also a staff writer for the short-lived but 
highly praised magazine Federal Science Prozress. 


In September, 1948, he became Infori 


ation Chief of the American Psychiatric 


Association, the leading professional society for psychiatrists in the United States and 


Canada. 
Association, 


BOUT 50% of all hospital beds in the 

nation are occupied by patients who need 
psychiatric treatment. Trends suggest that 
one in every 20 of us will need to consult a 
psychiatrist at some point in our lifetime. To 
cope with the implications of these statistics, 
the U. S. has about 5,000 practicing psychia- 
trists. At least three times as many 
needed. 


are 


No competent psychiatrist need worry about 
a job. Opportunities for employment are 
legion—in private practice, clinical work, 
teaching, administration, public health or any 
combination of these. He may specialize in 
treating adults or children, psychotics or neu- 
rotics. He may go it alone or collaborate with 
a group in private practice. He may choose 
to work for a salary in hospitals, clinics, 
industrial firms, schools and colleges, courts 
and prisons, and in the Army, Navy, Air 
Forces, U. S. Public Health Service, and Vet- 
erans Administration. It has been said that 
the V. A. alone could use most of America’s 
psychiatrists. Hundreds of job vacancies for 
psychiatrists in 1949 will go begging. A 
psychiatrist looking for greener pastures can 
find them. 


They’re good, too. 
magazine, 


Salaries? Last year, 
the Medical Economics (Oct., 
1948) conducted a survey of about 5,000 phy- 
sicians who derived more than half of their 
income from fées rather than from salaries. 


This article, or course, does not 
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constitute an “Official Statement” of the 


The average gross income of psychiatrists for 
1947 was found to be $20,975. Net income 
was $14,774. The figures are somewhat less 
than the average for all medical specialties, 
but more than for the general practitioner who 
grossed $15,953. Of course, psychiatrists who 
derive most of their income from salaries do 
not earn so much. Salaries in the V. A., for 
example, run from $4,479 to $10,330 (plus 
25% more if the psychiatrist is a Diplomate 
of the American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology, up to $11,000). State mental 
hospitals and institutions may pay less. 
Plenty of job openings and good pay are 
tasty ingredients for any profession. But be- 
fore we conclude “psychiatry’s for me,” let’s 
take several looks around as many corners. 


Do You Want to Be a Doctor, Too? 


Psychiatry is a medical specialty. You 
could become a psychiatric social worker, a 
clinical psychologist, or a psychiatric nurse, 
and in any of these highly specialized capac- 
ities you could work closely with psychiatrists. 
But John P. Doe, the psychiatrist, has a name 
plate on his office door that reads John P. 
Doe, M.D. 

Becoming a licensed doctor is no small 
order. For a detailed description of each 
rung on the ladder you must climb, write to 
the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals, American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Ask for 
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a copy of the pamphlet, “Choice of a Medical 
School.” 

In a nutshell, you must spend at least three 
years in college and take certain specified 
courses, followed by four years in one of the 
nation’s approved medical schools, and finally 
a one or two-year interneship in an approved 
hospital. Then you are eligible to take State 
medical examinations which must be passed 
before you will be granted a license to prac- 
tice medicine in the State of your choice. 

By this time you are probably at least 25 
years old and you have spent roughly $12,000 
to $20,000 on your education. Perhaps you 
are anxious to open an office and start making 
a living. You could. Indeed, there is noth- 
ing to prevent you from practicing psychiatry 
at this stage. But you probably won't. 


Undergraduate Medical Training Insufficient 


For one thing, you will not feel that you 
had enough training in medical school to 
undertake the practice of psychiatry. 

The four-year curriculum in a typical medi- 
cal school encompasses courses in the broad 
fields of anatomy, physiology, psychobiology, 
biochemistry, pathology, pharmacology, pre- 
ventive medicine, medicine, obstetrics, gyne- 
cology. The courses in psychiatry, which as 
a rule constitute not more than five per cent 
of the curriculum and often less, come under 
the heading of Medicine. 

Here’s the way Dr. William C. Menninger, 
President of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, sees it in his book, Psychiatry, Its 
Evolution and present Status (Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1948) : 


In medical school the student starts his 
study with anatomy, physiology, and bio- 
chemistry. During his four years he be- 
comes well oriented to the hows, whys, 
and wherefores of the physical aspects of 
body function. He graduates into his 
profession as a Doctor of Medicine, 
thinking of the human being in anatomi- 
cal and chemical terms, almost completely 


ignorant of the psychological factors that 
operate in illness or in health. The psy- 
chiatrist-to-be must acquire specialized 
additional knowledge that the general 
medical and surgical physician has little 
opportunity to learn. . . . 


The time devoted to psychiatric training in 
medical schools has doubled over the past 
decade or so. The U.S. Public Health Service 
has recently granted funds to 42 medical 
schools to expand their undergraduate psy- 
chiatric training. Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
Psychiatrist-Superintendent of St. Elizabeth 
Hospital in the Nation’s Capitol has recently 
been appointed to a member of the National 
Board of Medical Examiners, the first time a 
psychiatrist has been chosen for the post. The 
trend is clear. But leading psychiatrists every- 
where remain dissatisfied with the quantity 


and quality of undergraduate psychiatric 
training. 


American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology 


If, as an M.D. fresh from medical school, 
you feel the need of more adequate training, 
you will also have learned that most psychia- 
trists aspire to become “Diplomates” of the 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. 


ABPN was set up in 1934 following joint 
conferences of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, American Neurological Association, 
and the Section on Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases of the American Medical Association, 
each of which appoints four members to the 
Board. Purpose of ABPN is to administer 
examinations which will distinguish the fully 
qualified specialist from the “would-be spe- 
cialist of inferior training and inadequate 
experience.” (Urologists, Pathologists, Anes- 
thesiologists, Surgeons, and other specialties 
have similar Boards.) 

ABPN’s criteria for judging an applicant’s 
eligibility to take the examinations are flexi- 
ble, but in general require a three-year spread 
of formal instruction and supervised “on-the- 
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job” training in inpatient work under vary- 
ing psychiatric conditions, outpatient clinical 
work with emphasis on psychoneurotic pa- 
tients, joint work with clinical psychologists 
and psychiatric social workers, and study and 
training in neurology, psychiatric aspects of 
institutional psychiatry (feeble-minded, epi- 
leptics, alcoholics, etc.), and other related 
fields. The Board requires, in addition to this 
graduate training, two years of approved 
experience in clinical practice involving major 
responsibility for the care of patients. 

The three-year period of training the Board 
requires is received in graduate medical 
schools or special training centers approved 
by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the Board. The training centers are 
run in conjunction with hospitals and clinics 
which treat mental patients. Here, the student 
is known as a “Resident,” and in this status 
he may receive a modest income—seldom 
more than $3,000 a year at the outside, and 
usually much less. The two years of experi- 
ence required by the Board may be in 
private practice or institutional work where 
one’s income may be considerably more. 


Could That Be a Gray Hair? 


Let’s say you have passed the Board’s ex- 
aminations. You are now acknowledged to be 
a specialist in psychiatry by your colleazues. 
You are at least 30 years old; and you may 
be hitting your middle forties if you had to 
delay taking the examinations in deference to 
making a living. Nevertheless, you could at 
this point demand a salary of not less than 
$7,000 a year; or you could go into private 
practice and perhaps earn much more. In 
short, the earning period of your life has 
begun. You take it from there. 


Or Was it Psychoanalysis You Had in Mind? 


Want to be a psychoanalyst? Fine. But 


here again, many are called and few are 
chosen. 


Psychoanalysis is a special technique used 
mainly for treating psychoneurotic disorders 
that result from childhood experience, buried 
fears, guilt feelings, social and cultural restric- 
tions. It is also a psychological theory de- 
rived from Sigmund Freud and others which 
postulates certain concepts about the physi- 
ology of the human personality, notably the 
concepts of the Id, Ego, and Super-Ego. 
Finally, and very important, it is a research 
technique used to investigate the deeper mo- 
tivational aspects of human behavior. 

In this country all psychoanalysts are psy- 
ciatrists, but not all psychiatrists are psycho- 
analysts. As a matter of fact, the Directory of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association for 
1948-1949 lists fewer than 350 active mem- 
bers. Of course, many other psychiatrists use 
psychoanalytic principles in treating patients, 
but this does not make them “‘psychoanalysts.” 

The American Psychoanalytic Association 
has as rigid requirements for membership as 
any medical group in the U. S. To be accepted 
for graduate training in any one 10 approved 
psychoanalytic training institutes, a candidate 
must be an M.D., with the usual hospital 
interneship behind him, and have at least one 
year of psychiatric experience in addition. He 
may then take a special course of study which, 
besides providing formal training and instruc- 
tion, requires him to undergo a personal 
psychoanalysis, and to psychoanalyze at least 
two patients under close supervision. A single 
complete psychoanalysis takes from 200-700 
hours at the rate of 3-5 hourly sessions a week. 
The psychoanalyst’s training may take from 
five to six years. Weiss and English state in 
their authoritative text, Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, that “psychoanalysis is related to psy- 
chiatry as microscopic anatomy is related to 
gross anatomy.” 


A Word About Neurologists 


A neurologist is a specialist in the structure 
and function of the nervous system which sug- 
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gests his close relationship to the psychiatrist. 
A candidate for ABPN certification in psy- 
chiatry must demonstrate a certain competence 
in neurology, and vice versa. Many are cer- 
tified in both specialties although this becomes 
increasingly rare as the two fields become 
more and more specialized. Still, practitioners 
are often referred to as “neuropsychiatrists.” 
But discussion of neurology as a profession 
would require another article. 


What Do Psychiatrists Do? 


A good way to find out what psychiatrists 
do is to read Dr. Karl A. Menninger’s book, 
The Human Mind (Knopf, 1946), or Funda- 
mentals of Psychiatry by Edward A. Strecker 
(Lippincott, 1945). 


A psychiatrist’s office is much like any other 
doctor’s office, and a new patient’s introduc- 
tion to a psychiatrist follows the routine of a 
general physical examination and various 
Like other doctors, 
especially those who are psychiatrically orient- 
ed, the psychiatrist questions the patient about 
his family background and life history, but in 
vastly greater detail than the general practi- 
tioner. With infinite patience he must take 
the time to probe deeply into the patient’s 
feelings, likes and dislikes, patterns of thought, 
mental mechanisms. 


types of physical tests. 


He, or an assisting 
clinical psychologist, may give the patient 
various kinds of personality tests which pro- 
vide clues to the nature of a patient’s mental 
disturbance. A psychiatric examination nor- 
mally takes very much longer than any other 
type of medical examination. This factor lends 
emphasis to the need for more psychiatrists. 


The examination completed, the psychiatrist 
proceeds to diagnose the case and recommend 
treatment. 


Treatment may involve merely simple psy- 
chotherapy, amounting to little more than 
advice and elaborate 
psychotherapy in which the principles of 


counsel, or more 


psychoanalysis are applied. In a relatively 
few cases, a complete psychoanalysis may be 
recommended. In simple psychotherapy the 
psychiatrist does most of the talking. If psy- 
choanalytic principles are applied the patient 
does most of it. Either type is aimed at elim- 
inating the patient’s conflicts and enabling him 
to make a healthy adjustment to life. 

Psychoanalytic therapy has been speeded up 
with the use of hypnosis and narcosynthesis in 
recent years. Narcosynthesis involves inject- 
ing a drug, such as sodium amytal or pento- 
thal, into the patient. As with hypnosis, this 
alters his consciousness temporarily so that he 
can remember experiences that escape him in 
his normal state. 

The psychiatrist may recommend other 
types of treatment such as physiotherapy, 
shock treatment, etc., which may necessitate 
the use of hospital facilities. In recent years 
neurosurgeons have had success in mitigating 
some types of mental illness by performing an 
operation on the brain known as “prefontal 
lobotomy.” 

The most seriously afflicted patients the psy- 
chiatrist treats are the psychotics, those who 
are subject to prolonged depression, delusions 
of persecution, hallucinations, excitement 
mania, and related symptoms. More common. 
and more often cured, are the psychoneurotics, 
those who manifest anxiety, hostility, and re- 
sentment about people and circumstances 
around them. Then there is that large group 
represented by the patient who exhibits “psy- 
chosomatic” symptoms. He can’t sleep. His 
head aches constantly. He has a pain in his 
side. Yet physical examinations reveal no 
basis for his complaint. Alcoholics and drug 
addicts are common psychiatric patients, as 
are the people who have reached the point 
where “life is just too much for them”—the 
business failure, the man with six children and 
a nagging wife, the widowed working mother 
with the delinquent daughter, and what will 
you. 
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Psychiatry—A Challenge 


For some of their patients, psychiatrists can 
do little except to arrange for their proper 
care in an institution. This is frequently so 
in the case of psychotics. But in a large pro- 
portion of cases they can lead their patients 
to the threshhold of a new life—and by all 
odds, this is the greatest satisfaction the psy- 
chiatrist knows. In our best mental hospitals 
50% of the patients are cured after relatively 
brief treatment, and the recovery rate will rise 
as the American people fully realize the need 
for and demand more adequate support for 
our mental hospitals. 


With but a third as many as we need, psy- 
chiatrists are often called upon to do the work 
of three. Many try to answer the call. Sup- 
port for their efforts? Gratitude? Yes, from 
among those who are in the know. But the 
psychiatrist must face a public as yet unwilling 
to identify itself with the mentally ill, as it 
does with the cancer victim. 
family could be crazy!) 


(No one in my 
They must withstand 
the barbs of cartoon and editorial comment, 
and bruit the truth to offset the harm of dis- 
torted reporting. They must bear up under 
the epithets of “‘nut doctors” and “crack-pots.” 
They are accused of being anti-religious (than 
which nothing could be further from the 
truth). For lack of a better out, they must 
refer patients to woefully inadequate hospitals. 
Perhaps most discouraging of all, they must 
contend with the prejudiced patient who puts 
off his visit until a firmly rooted illness ren- 
ders the chance of curing him remoie. 

Psychiatrists cannot handle these problems 
alone, but they must and do take the lead in 
resolving them. 


The special “medicine” that psychiatrists 
dispense may also eventually help to heal our 
social ills—war, crime, venereal disease, race 
prejudice—all symptoms of social mental ill- 
ness. As Professor Eli Ginsberg, of Columbia 
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University, has stated: “Psychiatry is more 
than a medical specialty. It contains within 
itself great potentiality for broadening our 
knowledge, not only of the sick man, but of 
healthy communities and nations; it can 
strengthen the base of moral and ethical 
theory; above all it can contribute greatly to 


improving the medicine of social reform.” 


Can one gainsay that this profession calls to 
those who, desiring more than wealth and po- 
sition, can sense the thrill and satisfaction that 
comes with relief of suffering; with bringing 
a “mind on leave” back home; with knowledge 
won by honest effort; with the risk of large 
investment fur suspended dividends; with the 
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certain knowledge that one has struck upon a_ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Great Idea which, woven into the fabric of Pluck from the memory a rooted arrow, 

humanity, can but make us a happier lot? Raze out the hidden troubles of the brain, 
Men and women of fine intellect, courage, And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

and determination are needed to accept Mac- Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

beth’s cold challenge: Which weighs upon the heart? 
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MODERN AESOP'S FABLE 
Karl A. Menninger, M.D. 


Reprinted from ‘New York State Journal of Medicine" 


Six blind men sat by the gate of a great city as an elephant was led slowly 
past. Inspired by scientific curiosity of the highest degree, the six blind men 
rushed forward to palpate the great beast and to determine the nature of his 
being. 


The first man’s hands fell upon the elephant tusks. “Ah,” said he, “this 
creature is a thing of bones; they even protrude through his skin.” Later on, 
years having passed, this man became an orthopedist. 


At the same time the second blind man seized the elephant’s trunk and 
identified its function. “What a nose!” he exclaimed. “Surely this is the most 
important part of the animal.” Accordingly he became a rhinologist. 


The third mai: chanced upon the elephant’s great flapping ear and came to 
a similar conclusion; for him the ear was everything, so he, in time, became 
an otologist. 


The fourth blind man rested his hands on the, huge chest and abdomen of 
the elephant. “The contents of this barrel must be enormous,” he thought, 
“and the pathological derangements infinite in number and variety.” Nothing 
would do but that he should become an internist. 


One of the blind men caught hold of the elephant’s tail. “This,” he said, 
“would appear to be a useless appendage. It might even be a source of trouble. 
Better take it off.” This blind man became a surgeon. 


But the last of the six men did not depend upon the sense of touch. Instead 
he only listened. He had heard the elephant approaching, the rattle of chains 
and the shouts of the keepers. It may be that he heard the elephant heaving a 
great sigh as he trudged along. ‘‘Where is the creature going?” he asked. No 
one answered. “Where did he come from?” he asked. No one knew. 


Then this man fell into a deep reverie. What was the elephant’s mind, he 
wondered, in having left wherever he was and having come to this great city. 
Why does he submit to the indignities of our curiosity and the slavery of chains? 
And while he was wondering how to find out the answers to these questions the 
elephant was gone. 


This man became a psychiatrist. 
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. . . Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


see travel business has expanded into a 

major industry, notwithstanding the cessa- 
tion of pleasure travel during the war years. 
Travel and vacation possibilities at the turn 
of the century were relatively limited, and in 
spite of the activities of far-seeing real estate 
developers and railroad builders it has taken 
the intervening 49 years for the industry to 
reach its present size. Casting aside tempo- 
rarily the natural desire of man to get about, 
World Wars I and II provided a new impetus 
to travel in that millions of young men and 
women of our Armed Forces grew accustomed 
to travel and realized the value to be derived. 
Many other factors as well have contributed 
and with more facilities available the traveling 
public, in an effort to get the most out of their 
vacations and trips, sought the desire of 
competent travel advisors. 


Travel Advisors 


A travel advisor is a sort of go-between 
“man” between the travel industry and the 
public, representing the one to the other. Her 
function is to serve the traveler to the best of 
her ability, giving reliable and authoritative 
advice on all aspects of travel. She must be 
prepared to map out interesting itineraries in 
any part of the world; arrange correct rout- 
ings by railroad, airplane, steamship or bus 
without error in connections; talk intelligently 
on the leading vacation areas, resorts both 
domestic and forefgn and national parks; 
make reservations at hotels and resorts; work 
out sightseeing tours; have a clear understand- 
ing of the different types of rail and steamship 
accommodations; issue tickets for all modes 
of travel; have at least a talking knowledge of 
weather and wardrobe needs in different local- 
ities; or in short to be so equipped that the 
traveler has the best possible trip for his par- 
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ticular needs at a minimum of trouble and 
time. 

Employment in this field must first be ap- 
praised realistically, not that it is our inten- 
tion to de-glamourize the sphere of the travel 
counselor—or branch manager as designated 
by “Ask Mr. Foster”—but to caution the be- 
ginner that responsibilities of this nature are 
only acquired after patient groundwork. It 
takes at least two years to qualify as a full- 
fledged manager and in the meantime the 
trainee must be willing to pitch in wherever 
necessary to serve the traveler and the indus- 
try she represents in the highest possible 
order. An honest evaluation of individual 
assets and liabilities compared to the qualifi- 
cations and educational preparation deemed 
essential by the Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service 
will serve as a guide to persons seeking careers 
in this field. It will be noted that “Ask Mr. 
Foster” branch managers are women, and 
although this feature is not to be interpreted 
as typical of all large travel companies, it is a 
logical result of the findings by Ward G. 
Foster, founder of the company, who declared 
that women had more patience and greater 
capacities for painstaking detail. 
Qualifications and Educational Preparation 

The essential qualifications and educational 
requirements found most desirable for women 
training as travel careerists with the Ask Mr. 
Foster Travel Service can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Applicants should be young enough to 
study and be taught, and mature enough 
to have good judgment. 

it has been found that women 
between 25 and 35 years of age are more 
apt to fulfill the dual role as they have 
greater flexibility. 


From experi- 
ence 


. A college education or equivalent, and 
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some previous travel background. A 
broad cultural education provides the 
best training for this type of work. A 
thorough knowledge of geography is 
requisite, and the ability to converse in a 
foreign tongue—French, German, Span- 
ish or Portuguese, for instance—is valu- 
able to the travel advisor of today as 
quickened transportation methods bring 
the world to our doorsteps. A practical 
course in typing is useful. In reference 
to previous travel background, a cautious 
word should be addressed to persons 
who, because of their wide travel back- 
ground, sometimes come to the doubtful 
conclusion that they are naturals for the 
business; completely overlooking the 
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equally essential qualifications such as 
sales and executive ability, talent for in- 
tricate detail and the ability to work with 
others harmoniously. Clearly we do not 
minimize the value of travel background, 
yet the only type of traveler who is suc- 
cessful in selling travel is one who has a 
lively interest in places and people, keen 
powers of observation, and the genius 
to translate her experiences into appeal- 
ing terms understandable to all types of 
travelers. 

Have a capacity for meeting all kinds of 
people—modest and inexperienced; cul- 
tured and traveled; arrogant; wealthy; 
top notch business executives or their 


secretaries; celebrities — without any 
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feeling of superiority or inferiority. This 
requires understanding, courtesy, and 
diplomacy combined with skill in analyz- 
ing all types of persons, but the travel 
counselor who can meet all types of 
travelers with ease is certain to secure 
results. 


. Have good health and enthusiasm for 
work. Like all professional workers, a 
travel advisor does not necessarily end 
her day with the closing of the office. 
There is much off the job reading to be 
done in keeping abreast of all new travel 
developments, visiting new ships and 
other traveler accommodations. 


. Have a natural talent for intricate detail; 
executive possibilities; a faculty for 
salesmanship. A manager is the repre- 
sentative of the entire organization in 
her particular office. Whatever her serv- 
ice to the traveler she must be positive 
that nothing will go wrong with respect 
to the information and advice she im- 
parts. She must be prepared to handle 
any situation that arises without super- 
vision from the home office, and to take 
care of other people’s money carefully 
and efficiently. Sales ability is reckoned 
a number one qualification. The suc- 
cessful travel advisor must not only with- 
stand competition, but transcend it. 


Training Program 


The first decisive step for the applicant is 
the training course which extends over a 
period of approximately eight months. Maps 
of different regions of the world are the sole 
wall coverings, and under the leadership and 
guidance of the training director the class 
buckles down to learn about the world. The 
course, which is both theoretical and practical, 
is designed to prepare the student for mana- 
gership of a travel office, and consequently she 
is instructed along the following lines: use of 
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maps; a thorough grounding in all railroad, 
air and steamship lines, including the proper 
and popular names of railroads; correct 
method of reading timetables and schedules 
and the proper way to route travelers by any 
mode of transportation; correct use of source 
material including guide books and reference 
files; mapping out foreign and domestic itin- 
eraries; a familiarity with national parks, va- 
cation areas, domestic and foreign resorts, city 
and seasonal hotels; accounting; reporting of 
sales; office management; correspondence. 
The principles of salesmanship are discussed 
with practical demonstrations on techniques 
for building sales, such as telephone contacts, 
mailing lists, follow-up systems and tie-in 
window displays. 

A well-rounded program, outside the school- 
room, acquaints the students with practical 
matters. Hotels invite the group for behind- 
the-scene visits, a day is spent at an airport 
with explanatory comments on methods of 
handling reservations, inspection of air and 
rail equipment, and visits to trans-Atlantic or 
trans-Pacific liners with discussions on the 
various types of sleeping accommodations and 
other facilities of natural interest to pros- 
pective travelers. 

Week-ends are more than likely spent trav- 
eling—getting out and seeing what a summer 
or winter resort looks like, eating in a hotel 
dining room, sleeping in its beds, riding on a 
train, both day coach and Pullman—or in 
other words securing information on the char- 
acteristics of all kinds of transportation, of all 
kinds of hotels, ranches, camps, 
schocls, and the kind of people who patronize 
them. Travel for purposes of securing first 
hand information, is an activity that continues 
throughout the entire career of “Ask Mr. 
Foster” managers, and is one of the many 
exceptional features of the Service. 

At the conclusion of the course the trainee 
is installed in one of the offices as a trainee- 
assistant under the direct supervision of the 


resorts, 
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A VIEW OF THE “ASK MR. FOSTER” OFFICE IN THE J. W. ROBINSON COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, 
WHERE TRAVELERS GO TO TALK OVER THEIR TRAVEL NEEDS 


senior manager. With gradually acquired 
experience and confidence she will emerge a 
junior manager, eventually becoming a senior 


manager in charge of a branch office. 


Chances of Advancement 


Opportunities in the travel field are unlim- 
ited for those with capacity offerings of am- 
bition and initiative. Whereas rewards may 
not reach the expectations of the applicant 


while in training—or perhaps for a year or so 


—once a young woman has assumed full re- 
sponsibility in an office, salary and possibili- 
ties of advancement are wholly dependent on 
her flexibility, salesmanship, willingness to 
work along pleasantly with others, executive 
capabilities and ability to meet the public. 
Those who demonstrate their powers of pro- 
ducing in this highly competitive field can be 
assured of a pleasant profession in which to be 
associated and financial rewards in keeping 
with other endeavors. 
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The Importance 


of Regionalism 
in Higher 


Education ..« 


Certain great educational institutions are intimately 
associated with the region they serve. 


In the Philadelphia region, Temple University exemplifies 
this fact by clearly understanding the way of life of 

the people and the character of business and industry. 
For years, ever conscious of the growing spirit and the 
needs of the city it serves, Temple University has 

been building up and maintaining a vast organization and 
the physical equipment necessary to meet the educational 
needs of all the people within its region. 


With the old and the new, and the practical and theoretical 
constructively interwoven, Temple University will 
continue to offer a progressive educational program to all 
of the people that it serves in the Philadelphia region. 


The newly established 


step in anticipating and meeting adequately the 
educational needs of the community we serve. 
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LET'S ASK THE ALUMNI 


Reprinted from The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, Autumn, 1948 
MAaLcoLm G. PRESTON and GLENN R. Morrow 


Glenn R. Morrow, Dean of the College, and Malcolm G. Preston, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Morrow has been especially interested in the improvement of the liberal arts 
curriculum and in the developing concept of a liberal arts college. 

Dean Morrow came to Pennsylvania as Professor of Philosophy in 1939, and was 
Chairman of his Department before his appointment as Dean. 

Dr. Preston, as a graduate first of Girard College and then of the Wharton School, 
had an unusual if by no means inappropriate preparation for his specialization in experi- 


mental and social psychology. 


His familiarity with the new techniques for opinion- 


analysis and sampling is reflected in this study. 


| ie the spring of 1947 the alumni of the col- 

lege appropriated a sum of money to be 
used in making a survey of alumni opinion on 
a number of questions as to the quality of the 
preparation their college gave them. How 
does it look to them now that the years have 
given them perspective? Was the required 
work in English composition, mathematics, or 
foreign language as valuable as the faculty 
evidently thought it would be? Are there 
fields of study in which they wish they had 
been encouraged to learn more? And what 
about extra-curricular activities? Are they as 
important in a college man’s preparation for 
life as they seemed to be during the college 
years? 

The group of approximately 3,500 gradu- 
ates during the fifteen years from 1926 to 
1940 was selected for study, as a group old 
enough to have developed some perspective on 
their college experience. By approved methods 
of opinion-analysis, there was constructed a 
sample of 273 graduates tested for its resem- 
blance to the entire group. Most of these 
graduates were interviewed by trained experts 
using a carefully devised scheme of questions, 
although 28.9% , beyond the reach of personal 
interviews, responded to a well-tested ques- 
tionnaire by mail. 

Much of the material resulting from this 
survey should be of interest to all those en- 
gaged in higher education, especially since 
they serve to cast doubt upon some facile 
generalizations that have been made about 
college life and college graduates between the 
two wars, and since they also furnish a good 
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sample of the kind of opinion that might prof- 
itably be taken into account by the framers of 
curricula of liberal arts.* 


What Value Do Alumni Attach to the 
Academic Part of College Experience? 


The respondents were asked to indicate 
separately for each of eight areas of college 
instruction whether they favored increasing, 
not changing, or decreasing the attention 
given to these subjects in their college days. 
The eight areas were: English composition, 
elementary and intermediate foreign language, 
English and foreign literature, history and 
philosophy, physical science (physics and 
chemistry), mathematics, the life sciences 
(including psychology), and the social sci- 
ences. Let us ignore for the moment the 
differences in the responses for different areas 
of study and consider simply the total group 
of responses to this question. Table 1 gives 
the percentages of responses in all areas 
favoring increase, no change, and decrease, 
broken down for comparison into subgroups 
of respondents. It will be noted that for all 
subgroups of respondents, and for the group 
as a whole, the responses favoring no change 
are in the majority; but that among the re- 
sponses favoring change, there is an over- 


* There is evidently a high degree of vocational satisfaction 
among the members of the group, and this gives additional 
importance to their responses. Our data shows that 74% 
of our respondents are so well satisfied with their present 
work that they would not change, and 13% more say they 
will probably continue in their present occupations. Only 
4% say they are seeking a change, and the remainder 
(9%) say they would consider a change, though they are 
not actively seeking it. We may safely infer that these 
men have been successful, in a broad sense of that term. 
Under these circumstances their judgment as to the factors 
that have contributed to their success should be regarded 
as having considerable authority. 
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TABLE 1: Percentages of Respondents Favoring Increase, No Change, and Decrease of Atten- 
tion Now Given to Various Areas of College Study. 








Philadelphia Distance Mail Phi Beta Kappa All 

Interviews Interviews Returns Respondents Respondents 
ee ee 36.3 40.0 36.9 31.3 37.1 
ET oie ecdniovignd ein homes 56.0 50.3 52.3 61.7 54.1 
ER ree ea 7.7 9.7 10.8 7.0 8.8 
whelming majority favoring increase. Ap- larger than is the percentage shown for the 


proximately 37% of all responses were for 
increase, as compared with 9% for decrease. 


Furthermore, as will be shown in Tables 5 and 
6, there is not one of the eight areas in which 
the respondents favoring increase do not con- 
siderably outnumber those favoring decrease. 
That these results are not due to any special 
influence of the Phi Beta Kappas, who might 
be supposed on a priori grounds to favor 
increasing the attention given to academic 
work, is seen from the table, which shows that 
such respondents were somewhat less likely 
to favor increase than respondents in general. 
It seems clear that the respondents have regis- 
tered an unambiguous judgment as to the 
importance of their academic work. They 
favor at least as much as they had in college, 
and a large proportion of them would favor 
more. 


Do these responses reflect a desire to please 
the interviewer or the institution he repre- 
sented, or an unrealistic or uncritical handling 
of the question? Evidence is at hand which 
permits the testing of these hypotheses. For 
example, it can be seen that the percentage in 
the mail returns favoring decrease is not much 


distance interviews, while the percentage in 
the mail returns favoring increase is as large 
as in the Philadelphia interviews. Thus 
though the desire to please the interviewer or 
the institution may have had some effect, it is 
clearly not great. 

Further light can be thrown on the results in 
Table 1 if we consider the responses to another 
question in the schedule. The respondents 
were asked to rank, in the order of their im- 
portance, five aspects of college experience: 
individual courses taken, the general effects of 
a liberal education, extra-curricular activities, 
friendships and social contacts, and prestige 
as a college graduate. They were asked to 
rank these in the order of their importance, 
as contributing to (a) vocational activity and 
(b) satisfactions in home and community life. 
Table 2 presents the mean ranks assigned these 
five factors by all respondents, and (for com- 
parison) by all respondents who were mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa. It discloses the fact 
that respondents generally ranked the aca- 
demic aspects of their college experience as 
contributing more, both to their vocational 
success and to their home and community life, 
than the extra-curricular and other values 





TABLE 2: Mean Ranks of Each of Five Aspects of College Experience as Contributing to Vo- 
cational Success and to Home and Community Satisfactions. 


ALL RESPONDENTS PHI BETA KAPPA 


Home and Home and 

Vocational Community Vocational Community 

Rueeneens Camas ..... 5 os. cis das veers 2.15 (2) 2.69 (2) 2.12 (2) 2.52 (2) 
Effects of Liberal Education.............. 1.57 (1) 1.31 (1) 1.52 (1) 1.20 (1) 
Extra-Curricular Activities .............. 4.01 (5) 3.86 (5) 4.00 (5) 4.00 (5) 
Friendship and Social Contacts........... 3.85 (4) 3.42 (3) 3.76 (4) 3.32 (3) 
Prestige as College Graduate............. 3.34 (3) 3.44 (4) 3.52 (3) 3.52 (4) 
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TABLE 3: Mean Rank of Each of Six Motives for Coming to College. 


Pre-professional training 


Enjoyment of extra-curricular activities 


Increase of earning capacity 


To benefit from increased social prestige 


Development of responsibility away from home 
Development of intellectual and cultural interests 


1.78 (1) 
4.55 (5) 





experienced in college. “Effects of a liberal 
education” receives the highest mean rank in 
all columns, with “individual courses taken” 
ranking second; whereas the lowest rank is 
given to “extra-curricular activities.” “Friend- 
ship and social contacts” and “prestige as a 
college graduate” hold the intermediate posi- 
tion in all columns. 

The high rank accorded the academic 
aspects of college experience in the answers to 
these two questions is corroborated by other 
responses given in the interviews. Our alumni 
were asked why they came to college. Their 
answers show (Table 3) that preparation for 
a profession, and the development of intel- 
lectual and cultural interests, were the most 
important motives, as they are now remem- 
bered, with increase of earning capacity com- 
ing third. The desire for social prestige, and 
interest in extra-curricular activities ranked 
lowest. 

Finally, the alumni interest in the curricu- 
lum is evident in the unsolicited comments 
made during the interview and recorded after- 
ward by the interviewer. Of the ten or more 
topical groups into which these comments can 
be divided, those pertaining to the course of 
study are by far the most numerous. 

In the light of these results, what are we to 
think of the frequently heard dictum that the 
real value of college life is to be found outside 
the classroom? It seems to be clear that our 
alumni do not share this opinion. Their judg- 
ment is all the more significant when we think 
of the variety of valuable extra-curricular 
activities open to an undergraduate. Our 
alumni are not indifferent to these values. In 
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another question they were asked to report 
what activities they had participated in, and 
what ones they now regard as worth while. 
Seventy-two per cent report that they partici- 
pated in one or more activities in college, and 
eighty-three per cent mention one or more 
activities that they now regard as worth while. 
It is therefore not true that our alumni do not 
value such activities, but only that they attach 
greater value to the academic part of college 
life. These results, if they are at all typical 
of college alumni generally, should give en- 
couragement to everybody engaged in higher 
education. 

We are aware, of course, that these re- 
sponses may have been colored somewhat by 
a certain bias which it was impossible for us 
to eliminate. It is well recognized that the 
kind of answer given by a respondent is 
affected in many subtle ways by the institution 
which sponsors the inquiry. To evaluate the 
“bias of the auspices” objectively, it is neces- 
sary to collect data under two auspices and 
compare them for consistency. Such a pro- 
cedure was not carried out in the present 
investigation. All reports were taken with the 
respondents aware of the fact that the study 
was sponsored by the College of the University 
of Pennsylvania. But despite the absence of 
direct control on this bias, there are indirect 
evidences that the extent of the bias was not 
considerable. The respondents were also 
engaged in unsystematic conversation at the 
conclusion of the interview on their Univer- 
sity experience, and all of this was recorded 
shortly thereafter and has been submitted to 
study. The character of these comments indi- 
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cates that the attitude of the respondents was 
not unduly distorted by the auspices under 
which the investigation was carried out. 

Furthermore, these responses have to be 
interpreted in the light of the fact that the 
alumni of the College may be in some respects 
different from the alumni of other liberal arts 
colleges, particularly those not connected with 
a university. Our survey revealed that close 
to three-fourths of our graduates are in pro- 
fessional or semi-professional work. Thirty- 
four per cent are in medicine, thirteen per 
cent in law, eight per cent in teaching, six per 
cent in theology, and eleven per cent in semi- 
Further- 
more, seventy-seven per cent report that they 
entered the vocation for which they were 
preparing in college, and sixty-six per cent are 
still in that vocation. These facts show that 
our undergraduate body during those fifteen 
years was in the main a group of students pre- 
paring for the professions. From such a group 
one would probably expect an opinion more 
favorable to the academic aspects of the col- 
lege program than from a_ student body 
differently constituted. 


professional work of various sorts. 


What is the Comparative Value of the 
Various Areas of College Study? 


To evaluate properly the responses to this 
question, one needs to know the general char- 


acteristics of the course of study pursued by 
these alumni during their years in college. The 
requirements for graduation from the College 
during the fifteen years in question belonged 
to a familiar pattern. There were a number 
of group (or distribution) requirements, to 
be completed mainly during the first two 
years; a major subject, or field of concentra- 
tion, was developed during the last two years; 
and in addition a considerable number of 
courses could be chosen as electives. The 
groups concerned, the semester credits re- 
quired in each, and the variations in the 
respective requirements that took place during 
these years, can best be set forth in the fol- 
lowing table. 


It will be observed that the curriculum, with 
its distribution over these areas of college 
study, remained fairly constant from 1926 to 
1938, when a more “liberal” set of require- 
ments was introduced, involving a consider- 
able increase in the number of free electives, 
and a decrease in the requirements in natural 
The alumni 
who were graduated under the last set of 
requirements are a small proportion of the 
graduates of this fiftten-year period, and of 
them there were in fact very few who 
completed their courses with the permitted 
minimum of work in these two groups. Con- 
sequently we may say that the graduates of 


science and in the social sciences. 





REQUIREMENTS OF THE CURRICULUM—1926 TO 1939 


1931-38 

1926-30 Optional, | or II 1939 

Credits Credits Credits Credits 
English Composition and Literature. 12 12 12 12 
Physical Science (including Mathematics).......... 12 6 12 | 6 
Biological Science (including Psychology).......... 12 6 12 { 
Social Science (including History and Philosophy)... 18 18 12 6 
Foreign Language and Literature 18 18 12 12 
PD Ge PIII 5-5 oss oon s poseiddddnekn ens 18 32 32 32 


Free Electives 


ictaene 30 34 34 58 
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these fifteen years were subjected to essentially 
similar requirements during their college 
course, and that they had, during the first 
two years at least, comparable academic 
experiences. 

Table 5 shows that in two areas—the social 
sciences, and history and philosophy—those 
who favor change are in the majority; and in 
both these areas those who favor increase 
constitute an overwhelming majority of those 
who favor change. In fact 63.7% of all re- 
spondents favor increased attention to the 
social sciences in the college curriculum. 
While the table does not disclose the fact, it 
can be stated that this emphasis on the social 
sciences appears no matter how the data are 
broken down into subclasses. This emphasis 
is confirmed by the large proportion (almost 
half) of all respondents who favor increased 
attention to history and philosophy—subjects 
which are often grouped with the social 
sciences, in fact were so grouped in the 
curriculum which these men followed at Penn- 
sylvania. This demand for more is especially 
significant, since (as can be seen from the 
curricular requirements set forth above) each 
of these men had had at least twelve semester 
credits of social science (including history 
and philosophy), or the equivalent of a three- 
hour year course for two years. There is 
reason to believe that this minimum was more 
often exceeded than not. An examination of 
the records of every member of one of the 
subgroups (chosen at random) shows that 


half had substantially more than the minimum 
number of credits in the social sciences during 
their college course. 

Least favored by alumni opinion are foreign 
language and mathematics. In these two fields 
the percentages favoring decrease are signifi- 
cantly larger than the other percentages in this 
column, though in both areas the number of 
respondents favoring increase is greater than 
those favoring decrease. It is clear that the 
group as a whole is overwhelmingly in favor 
of at least as much mathematics and foreign 
language as was required by the curriculum 
under which they graduated. The chief ques- 
tion posed by these results is whether the num- 
ber of “dissenters” (17.5% for mathematics 
and 20.2% for foreign language) is large 
enough to suggest that we should re-examine 
the requirements in these fields. 

English composition stands high in alumni 
favor; in fact the percentage favoring decrease 
here is the lowest figure in the column. Ap- 
proximately 96% of the respondents favor at 
least as much work in this field as they had in 
college, viz., a two-hour course for three 
semesters. More than 40% of the alumni, 
however, believe that this is not enough, and 
this percentage is impressive. 

The attitude of the alumni toward the physi- 
cal sciences is perhaps the most surprising 
feature of these <esults. Though the percent- 
age favoring decrease in the physical sciences 
is not particularly large, the percentage for 
increase is surprisingly small, only mathe- 





TABLE 5: Percentages of All Respondents Favoring Increase, No Change, and Decrease in 


Each of Eight Areas of College Instruction. 


English Composition 
Foreign Language 
English and Foreign Literature 
History and Philosophy 
Physical Sciences 
Mathematics ....... 
Life Sciences .....:. 
Social Sciences 


Ln aieae a ‘ 31.4 





Increase No Change Decrease 
cia agrees 41.8 53.9 4.1 
eens 28.2 51.5 20.2 
Aes 35.7 58.5 5.7 
aha arate 47.6 46.1 6.1 
eae sixtee 25.7 66.8 7.4 
oe 19.2 63.2 17.5 
SR re: 34.3 60.2 5.5 


4.8 
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TABLE 7 
ing to Vocational Success. 


English Composition 


Foreign Language ..................... 
English and Foreign Literature... . 
History and Philosophy . 
Physical Sciences 
Mathematics 

Life Sciences 


Social Sciences 
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: Mean Ranks Assigned to Each of Eight Areas of College Instruction as Contribut- 


Physicians Lawyers Business Men 
4.59 (3) 1.91 (1) 3.08 (1.5) 
6.05 (8) 6.12 (7) 6.33 (8) 
5.61 (6) 3.97 (4) 4.80 (6) 
5.75 (7) 3.29 (3) 4.75 (5) 
2.22 (2) 6.76 (8) 5.65 (7) 
4.67 (4) 5.71 (6) 3.68 (3) 
.. gee (8) 5.24 (5) 4.65 (4) 
. 4.77 (5) 3.00 (2) 3.08 (1.5) 





matics ranking lower. When we remember 
the role played by the physical sciences in 
winning the war, and the large sums being 
expended from the public treasury to support 
research in the physical sciences and to dis- 
cover and train mathematicians, physicists, 
and chemists, we would expect a much more 
pronounced opinion in favor of increased at- 
tention to these sciences in the college course. 
Its absence is the more striking because of the 
impressive demand registered by the alumni 
It 
is well known that public policy, as represent- 
ed both by the Federal Government and by 
our universities, is more likely to support the 
physical and biological sciences, in the allot- 
ment of funds for education and research, than 
the social sciences. This fact is made much of 
by Professor Elbridge Sibley, of the Social 
Science Research Council, in his forthcoming 
book, The Recruitment, Selection and Train- 
ing of Social Scientists. The data of our 


for increased study of the social sciences. 


survey may well indicate that public opinion 
is ready for more generous support of educa- 
tion and research in the social scierces, sup- 
port which need not mean a decrease in the 
allotment of funds to the natural sciences. 
The evaluation by the Phi Beta Kappa men 
of the eight areas of instruction (Table 6) 
differs in certain respects from the opinion of 
the total group of alumni. They agree in 
demanding increased attention to the social 
sciences, though the percentage in favor of 
increase is considerably less. They differ 
markedly, however, in their attitude toward 
the physical sciences and mathematics. It will 
be noted that the percentages favoring increase 
in mathematics and the physical sciences are 
second and third, respectively, in this column, 
and in fact are only slightly smaller than the 
percentage for the social sciences. This fact 
is somewhat oifset by the slightly larger per- 
centage favoring decrease in the physical 
sciences (though not in mathematics), but it 





TABLE 6: Percentages of Phi Beta Kappa Respondents Favoring Increase, No Change, and 
Decrease of Attention in Each of Eight Areas of College Instruction. 


Course Areas 
English Composition .. . . 
Foreign Language 
English and Foreign Literature 
History and Philosophy 
Physical Sciences 
Mathematics 
Life Sciences 


CN I ote onc albiald we aleale ware 


52 


Increase No Change Decrease 
4 sata aS 24 72 4 
ae ee 25 62.5 125 
eee ee 27 62 ll 
brostedatiiees 36 64 0 
scp leccbcelt 38 54 8 
iden 40 56 4. 
eatin 16 72 32 
goede 44 52 4 
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is clear that the Phi Beta Kappas rank the 
physical sciences and mathematics close after 
the social sciences (including philosophy and 
history), as areas to which increased attention 
should be given. 

The data we have just exhibited provide 
some information as to the relative value 
placed by the alumni upon the eight areas of 
college study. But the question arises as to 
the bases of their evaluation. Are they judg- 
ing these studies as contributing to vocational 
success, or to other satisfactions? Another 
question in the schedule was intended to 
clarify this point. The respondents were asked 
to rank these eight areas in the order of their 
importance for (a) vocational activity, and 
(b) home and community life. 

As we should expect, the vocational im- 
portance of these areas is ranked differently 
by the different professional groups repre- 
sented in our sample. Table 7 shows this very 
clearly. Physicians place the life sciences and 
the physical sciences far ahead of the other 
subjects. Lawyers, on the other hand, attach 
greatest importance to English composition, 
the social sciences, history and philosophy, 
and English and foreign literature. Business 
men are much more inclined to disagree in 
their judgment of relative importance, as is 
seen from the smaller “spread” in the mean 
rankings; nevertheless they place English com- 
position, the social sciences, and mathematics 
definitely ahead of the other five areas. 


These three vocational groups tend to agree, 
however, when judging these areas of study 
with respect to their contributions to home 
and community satisfactions. Table 8 shows 
that literature, history and philosophy, and 
the social sciences are ranked relatively high 
by all three of the vocational groups. On the 
other hand, they agree that foreign languages, 
the physical sciences, and mathematics are 
least important for home and community life. 

One significant feature of these tables 
should not be overlooked, viz., the moderate 
amount of “spread” between the mean rank- 
ings in almost all columns. The greatest 
spread is evident in the lawyers’ rankings in 
Table 7, where the interval between the high- 
est and the lowest of the mean ranks is 4.75, 
out of a possible 7. The least spread is shown 
by the evaluations of the business men in 
Table 8, i.e. 2.74. This lack of spread points 
to a considerable amount of variation in indi- 
vidual judgment. For example, the lawyers 
collectively assign the highest rank to English 
composition as contributing to vocational 
preparation. Yet the mean rank 1.91 shows 
that by no means all the lawyers ranked this 
subject first; many ranked it second, and some 
probably even lower. Similarly the mean rank 
of the physical sciences in the same column— 
6.76—shows that possibly very few lawyers 
actually ranked it eighth. Of the physicians 
in Table 7 all gave first place either to the 
life sciences or to the physical sciences, but 





TABLE 8: Mean Ranks Assigned to Each of Eight Areas of College Instruction as Contribut- 
ing to Satisfactions in Home and Community Life. 


English Composition ................. 
PU IN ks ccivccwceeee ecu 
English and Foreign Literature........ 
History and Philosophy .............. 
ee 
Ere rr re 
PT Peer ee Tere eee 
UIE oo icvros init dap avaadeeads 


Physicians Lawyers Business Men 
.. 4.18 (5) 3.59 (4) 3.88 (4) 
.. 686 (8) 5.91 (6) 5.80 (6) 
.. 3.12 (1) 2.68 (1) 3.38 (2) 
.. 3.66 (3) 2.76 (2) 3.55 (3) 
.. 5.11 (6) 6.50 (8) 5.92 (8) 
.. 6.28 (7) 5.94 (7) 5.85 (7) 
.. 3.81 (4) 5.09 (5) 4.43 (5) 


.. 3.56 (2) 3.44 (3) 3.18 (1) 








ee 
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the nearness of the two mean ranks shows that 
opinion was much divided as to the relative 
value of these two areas. The big gap between 
these two subjects and the next highest in the 
column shows, however, that most if not all 
members of the group regard these two fields 
as superior in importance to all the others. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these data 
is a counsel of caution. In the opinion of 
these alumni, there are very few items, even 
in the pre-professional programs, whose pri- 
macy and special importance can be unani- 
Furthermore, the data 
show conclusively that the differences of opin- 


mously maintained. 


ion among faculty members as to the relative 
merits of various courses of study for general 
education are characteristic also of our stu- 
dents. Obviously the college program should 
be flexible enough to allow for individual 
preferences, if we are to be guided by the 
opinions of these alumni. 


What is the Value of a Liberal Education as 
Preparation for a Vocation? 


A college education should fit a man for a 
useful and satisfying occupation in later life. 
Pre-professional and other vocational courses 
of study are explicitly designed to serve this 
purpose. Conservative educators have always 
maintained, however, that a vocational pur- 
pose is indirectly served by the traditional 
course in liberal arts, because of the enrich- 
ment of the mind and the strengthening of its 
powers that this type of education produces. 
Our alumni have given testimony on this dis- 
puted point in their answers to one of the 
questions referred to earlier (See Table 2). 
They were asked to judge the relative impor- 
tance for vocational purposes of various 
Two of 
the items they were asked to rank were “indi- 
vidual courses taken” and “general effects of a 
liberal education.” Table 2 shows that the 
general effects of a liberal education were 
rated as more important, even for vocational 


aspects of their college experience. 


success, than individual courses taken. The 
group examined contained a large proportion 
All of the doctors, 
and probably many of the lawyers, had taken 
certain pre-professional courses in college, 
prescribed or recommended as valuable prep- 
aration for entrance to the professional 
schools. 


of doctors and lawyers. 


Evidently our alumni regard these 
pre-professional requirements as less impor- 
tant for professional purposes, than the attain- 
ment of a liberal education. We get essentially 
the same result when we examine separately 
that responses of the physicians, the largest of 
the professional subgroups, and the group for 
whom the most specific pre-professional re- 
quirements are laid down. For them also the 
effects of a liberal education are certainly no 
less valuable than the pre-medical courses they 
took. 


Towards the Future 


Because of the care with which our respond- 
ents were selected, the facts we have learned 
from our study of these 273 alumni may be 
confidently applied to the whole group of Col- 
lege graduates between 1926 and 1940. This 
gives us a solid basis of knowledge for 
appraising and improving our educational 
policies. It will increase the confidence of the 
faculty and administration in the wisdom of 
two policies. In the first place, it is evident 
that the College alumni value very highly the 
rewards of a liberal education, although with 
considerable unanimity they believe that these 
beneficial effects can be more fully realized by 
giving more attention to certain fields of study. 
In the second place, the alumni responses 
indicate clearly the wisdom of preserving, in 
the Arts and Science curriculum, the principle 
of freedom of choice for the student, if he is 
to have a hand in fostering his own intellectual 
growth, and in securing an education as fully 
liberalizing as we intend it to be. A new 
generation of college students may profit 
greatly from our knowledge of these facts. 




















IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


... for Every Job Advisor 


YOUR JOB 
A GUIDE TO OPPORTUNITY AND SECURITY 


By Fritz Kaurmann, N. Y. State Department of Labor 


", .. one of the best books in the field."—N. J. Vocational News Magazine. "The educa- 
tional, vocational or placement counselor will be reluctant to let this book get more than arm's 
length away."—Industrial Bulletin, N. Y. State Department of Labor. This unique job-getting 
volume supplies a wealth of factual information heretofore unavailable in book form. Includes 
data on documentary sources, legal conditions and rights of employees, union membership, as 
well as answers to numerous other practical questions, and a valuable: directory of local public 
employment agencies throughout the country. $2.75 


JOB HORIZONS 


A STUDY OF JOB SATISFACTION AND LABOR MOBILITY 


By Lioyp G. REYNOLDs and JosEPH SHISTER, Labor and Management Center, 
Yale University 


Placement officials and vocational counselors all want to know: why do people take, hold or 
change their jobs? To answer this vital question, this book reports the results of an extensive 





project of interviews with members of a typical industrial ity. Its lusi as to 
factors which influence labor morale, turnover and the like will be enlightening and useful to 
everyone concerned with scientific employment practices. $2.25 


SELECTING THE NEW EMPLOYEE 
TECHNIQUES OF EMPLOYMENT PROCEDURE 


By Pau. W. Boynton, Industrial Relations Department, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


“A practical, usable, down-to-earth book written by a man who has had years of experience 
doing the things about which he writes."—George D. Halsey, author of HANDBOOK OF 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. An up-to-date manual of sound practice for organizing the 
employment department; finding, interviewing and inducting new employees; and maintaining 
good will within the organization. 


WORKERS WANTED 


A STUDY OF EMPLOYERS’ HIRING POLICIES, PREFERENCES AND PRACTICES 
By E. Wituiam No.tanp and E. Wicut BAKKE, Yale Labor and Management Center 


How efficent are the hiring policies, preferences and practices of today's employers? This is 
the first book to study and evaluate current employment processes. Disclosing a general need 
for more scientific methods of selection, it offers valuable guidance for every employing 
executive and placement officer who wants to assure that the new employee is fitted to his job. 

3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS A9 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 









































Now Available for Classroom Showings 


The Curtis Publishing Company’s 


new motion picture 


MAGAZINE MAGIC 


The Story of Producing a Million Magazines a Day 


e 16mm. Sound Film 
e Narrated by Bill Slater 
@ In Full Color 


e@ Specially Written Musical Score 


MAGAZINE MAGIC pictures all the steps in producing Curtis 
Magazines. From planting pulpwood seedlings to the delivery of 
finished copies to readers, it tells in vivid color and detail the story 
back of the modern miracle of producing and shipping more than one 


million magazines every 24 hours. 


The film runs 3814 minutes, a convenient length for classroom or 
school assembly programs. Many of America’s outstanding colleges 
and universities and secondary school systems have scheduled showings 
as part of their visual education programs. MAGAZINE MAGIC may 
be scheduled for your students at no cost by writing to: 


Manager, Motion Picture and Speakers Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
612 Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


publishers of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, HOLIDAY, AND JACK AND JILL 














TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


FRANK S. Enpicott, Director of Placement, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


In addition to his activities at Northwestern, Dr. Endicott is a member of the editorial 
board of “Occupations,” the vocational guidance journal, a past president of the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association and of the Evanston Lion’s Club, chairman of 
the Ethical Practices Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association for the 
Chicago area, a member of the board of directors of the Evanston YMCA, and a member 
of the Board of Education, School District 75, in the city of Evanston. 

The author of Vocational Planning, 1948, and the earlier How to Find and Succeed in 
Your Postwar Job and One Hundred Guidance Lessons; he formerly directed the guidance 
program in Eveleth, Minnesota, in the elementary and high schools and junior college. 

A graduate of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, in 1927, Dr. Endicott entered North- 
western in 1928 as a graduate student and received the master of arts degree the following 


uA 

In 1935 he returned to Northwestern on a doctorate fellowship and served successively 
as instructor, assistant professor and associate professor of education, director of teacher 
placement and then as director of university placement. He received the doctor of philos- 














ophy degree in 1938. 


WE have gathered from a representative 

group of business and industrial concerns 
some helpful information regarding the em- 
ployment of college and university graduates 
Practically all of 
the companies reporting have developed co- 
operative relationships with selected colleges 
and universities and bring into the organiza- 
tion each year a number of inexperienced 


in business and industry. 


graduates. Therefore the concerns from which 
those data have been gathered are large or 
medium-sized corporations which have definite 
plans for the recruitment of college men and 
women. 


Sources of Data 


Survey forms for this study were filled out 
during late October and throughout the month 
of November, 1948. Most of the replies came 
from which have contacted the 
Bureau of Placement at Northwestern Univer- 
sity during the past year. The reporting 
companies represent a variety of business 
interests, as follows: 


concerns 


Machinery and Heavy Equipment.. 19 
Food Manufacturing and Processing 15 
Drugs and Chemicals ............ 15 
Banking, Insurance and Investment. 14 





Steel and Other Metals........... ll 
Retail Stores—Mail Order........ 10 
Gas and Electric Products........ 10 
I ig erry sins eta le enone 9 
Brn es ign ere Ameena 8 
RI pc nksvamcpehe wane ares 8 
Reema... «o.oo ccc eens 7 
Se eee Tre 7 
General Manufacturing .......... 4 
Building Materials .............. 4 
Printing and Publishing.......... 4 
Textiles—Apparel—Shoes ........ 3 
Tires and Rubber ............... 3 
Public Accounting .............. 3 
Household Furnishings .......... 2 
Brewing and Distilling........... 2 
SI 5 550 ee bi enn ore d ews 15 

173 


The following tables seem to indicate that 
most of the concerns reporting data for this 
study may have reached a “leveling off” stage 
in the employment of inexperienced college 
and university graduates. Only 10 replies 
stated that expansion plans would require 
them to employ more such people next year. 
The following comment is typical: 


“Our company has completed a 3-year pro- 
gram for re-establishing an adequate force of 
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younger college graduates. A total of 359 
were employed to make up the deficit from 
the war period and earlier years and to cover 
our postwar program. Next 
year’s program is primarily for replacement 
purposes.” 

It will be noted that there is a decrease in 
most fields in the number of employing com- 


expansion 
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panies and in the number of graduates to be 
hired in 1949. There is still, however, a 
strong demand for technical men, and for men 
in general business, accounting and sales. The 
practice of recruiting a group of college grad- 
uates for a general training program within 
the company before assignment to specific jobs 
seems to be growing. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF INEXPERIENCED COLLEGE 


MEN DURING THE PAST YEAR AND FOR NEXT 


YEAR AS REPORTED BY 153 COMPANIES 


Field 


Engineering 


Kind not stated.............. 31 
Mechanical ................. 68 
Electrical 2... ww cece 34 
CD viswivescdacadeess 36 
PPT Tero eee eres 10 
Industrial ... 20 
Aeronautical. pa dbo dases 3 
Metallurgical bes 12 
Architectural . hbedbaes 2 
Total Engineering 
ee 83 
Advertising ................. 35 
EE ici CRW hemae nnn es Ad 
Economics ................. 16 
Finance . ey inane aie 12 
General Business Trainees.... . 57 
re ere 7 
oe oa Sia Sng, Bia ld oat iach 24 
ES «otc tind Gn Re oes 11 
Market Research ............ 18 
Merchandising ....... 14 
Office Management 19 
ss Garp niin bEGK eS 46 
Physics ........ tial 20 
Production Management 32 
I eh er ee ws Ger cia 77 
Secretarial ............. 10 
Statistics a ee 18 
Time and Motion Study. 17 
8 es, eee 29 


Total Non-Engineering 
Grand Total 


Next Year 
No. Companies No. Men 





Next Year 
No. Companies No. Men 

982 ae 962 
814 60 707 
447 34 324 
425 32 458 
32 10 30 
194 15 112 
205 3 255 
93 7 38 
2 2 3 
3194 2889 
805 71 627 
146 28 127 
309 38 341 
106 10 65 
65 10 61 
1504 oe 1321 
118 ; 6 79 
48 16 41 
33 12 49 
5l 15 45 
301 12 382 
94 14 71 
128 40 100 
57 17 48 
240 33 153 

781 68 e 
29 11 48 
27 17 43 
90 19 64 
346 26 303 
5278 4677 
8472 7566 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF INEXPERIENCED COLLEGE WOMEN DURING THE PAST YEAR AND FOR NEXT 
YEAR AS REPORTED BY 61 COMPANIES 


Past Year Next Year 
Field No. Companies No. Women No. Companies No. Women 
EE 5.0 S Sree eaaees 14 64 12 49 
ME, GiGi scan consoles 7 18 9 21 
ere | 17 64 16 4l 
ed oe Ta 5 17 3 9 
IE ios Kas. aweae as 9 10 — — 
SI ee neh ane 2 14 2 13 
General Business ............ 15 288 16 285 
en ene re — — 2 2 
i Serer ee 5 9 3 3 
Market Research .......... 5 46 2 41 
Merchandising .............. 6 53 6 79 
Office Management .......... 1 + 1 2 
RS oe eres 13 18 13 26 
I os ciel actin’ alors 5s nantid se wd 4 6 1 1 
Production Management . . 1 1 ~- 1 
Me Bake tt eee 6 120 5 55 
ge eee a7 277 30 327 
EE re 8 19 9 25 
Time and Motion ....... 2 3 2 4 
Other Fields 11 203 ¥ 132 
NE ee ae 1244 1116 
COLLEGE VISITS AS REPORTED BY 162 COMPANIES 
Employment Visits Will Visit Will Visit Will Visit 
Last Year More Schools Fewer Schools Same Number 

No. Companies No. Schools Next Year Next Year Next Year 

41 5 or less 10 6 25 

35 6 to 10 12 4 19 

33 11 to 20 4 13 13 

35 21 to 50 6 11 18 

10 51 to 75_ 3 4 3 

4 75 to 100 0 2 2 

4 over 100 2 0 2 

162 40 40 82 





Starting Salaries and First-Year Earnings 

Our survey of a year ago revealed an aver- 
age starting salary of approximately $235 per 
month for college men. At the beginning of 
the second year on the job, the monthly salary 
was reported at $275 per month. 


This year, respondents were asked to indi- 
cate the starting salary and also the total 
earnings during the first year. All but 3 com- 
panies supplied salary data in one or more 


fields. 
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STARTING SALARIES FOR COLLEGE MEN AND TOTAL EARNINGS DURING THE FIRST YEAR AS 
REPORTED BY 170 COMPANIES 
TOTAL EARNINGS DURING FIRST YEAR 


No. Average at Range of No. Average Range of 

Field Companies Start Averages Companies Earnings Averages 
Engineering ........ 121 $261 $200-$335 113 $3285 $2700-$4100 
Accounting ......... 104 240 175- 320 93 3052 2340- 4100 
a ee 111 240 167- 300 89 3083 2220- 4100 
General Business 

Trainees ......... 88 236 175- 320 75 3021 2160- 4100 
Other Fields ........ 66 245 170- 320 58 3112 2100- 4100 
General Average 

All Fields ... _— 245 3124 


THE DEGREE TO WHICH RECRUITMENT OF COLLEGE GRADUATES HAS BEEN CENTRALIZED AS 
REPORTED BY 166 COMPANIES 


PLAN FOR RECRUITING COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
Number of 
Companies 


13. J. We have no organized plan. Enough college and university graduates apply 
directly to us to meet our needs. 

14 2. Recruitment is completely decentralized. Various divisions, offices, plants, or 
stores determine their own needs and sources of new employees. Some managers 
contact colleges and universities, others may not. 

29 3. Recruitment is decentralized, but a central office assists local managers in con- 
tacting colleges and universities. 

24 4. There is a centralized, company-wide recruitment office, but only for certain types 
of college and university graduates. (Usually technical.) 

53 5. We have a centralized, company-wide recruitment office which contacts colleges and 
refers selected candidates to local mangers for decision as to employment. Practi- 
cally all beginning college and university graduates are recruited through this central 
office. 

33 6. A central recruiting office contacts colleges and universities and actually hires 
selected graduating seniors for assignment to jobs previously determined on a com- 
pany-wide basis. 


166 Total companies reporting. 


In answer to the question “Which of the above plans do you favor?” the response was as 
follows: 
Plan 1. 10 companies Plan 3. 23 companies Plan 5. 63 companies 
Plan 2. 10 companies Plan 4. 19 companies Plan 6. 37 companies 
Total companies 162 


It appears that the companies represented in this study have already developed recruitment 
programs which are fairly centralized. Only 27 or 17% have no organized plan at all, or one 
which is completely decentralized. Eighty-six or 52% of these concerns now employ plan 5 or 


60 
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6, both of which are highly centralized. 
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It will also be noted that 100 or 62% of these com- 


panies prefer plan 5 or 6. Further evidence of the movement toward centralization is revealed 


below: 


IN 1TS PROGRAM FOR RECRUITING INEXPERIENCED COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATES, OUR 


Company Has 


1. Moved toward a more centralized plan. 
2. Moved away from centralized recruiting. 
3. Maintained present plan for many years. 


Total companies reporting 


Judging Personnel Qualities During the 
Employment Interview 


A business concern may have the best of 
opportunities for college graduates and the 
college or university may have an excellent 
training program with well-selected students, 
but unless the company interviewer properly 
evaluates each applicant, neither the company 
nor the placement bureau will achieve its high- 
est purpose. Therefore, much depends on 
what happens during the 30 minutes when the 
interviewer decides whether or not to consider 
an applicant further. 


The interviewer is likely to be seeking the 
“top-notch” man, the “go-getter,” the “self- 
starter,” and the man with potential executive 
ability. One very important question is, 
“How are these personal qualities judged 
during the interview?” 


In order to secure some information on this 
question which may be helpful, respondents to 
this inquiry were asked to list 


1. Positive “clues” which can be observed 
or explored during the interview and 
which seem to indicate leadership and 
executive ability. 

2. Negative “clues” which frequently lead 
to rejection of the applicant. 

3. Questions which are asked during the 

interview for the purpose of revealing 

those desirable personal qualities. 


72 companies 
10 companies 
78 companies 


160 


The tables which follow set forth the results 
of the replies to the above questions. Classi- 
fication was very difficult because a free 
response was made by the respondent. It was 
possible, however, to group together state- 
ments which were somewhat similar. Al- 
though the statements are listed in order of 
frequency of mention, it seems unwise to 
attribute a corresponding degree of importance 
to each item. Therefore, what these tables 
show are factors most often considered and 
questions most frequently asked. 


It seems that one of the most common 
sources of information regarding leadership 
qualities is an analysis of the extra-curricular 
activities and outside interests of the indi- 
vidual. Especially significant seems to be the 
fact that the applicant has held offices in 
campus organizations or participated actively 
on important committees. 


It is also evident that self-confidence, poise, 
and personal forcefulness are noted during the 
interview. In this connection, much seems to 
depend upon the clarity of the applicant’s 
thinking and his general ability to express 
himself. Personal appearance ranks high on 
the list of factors which the interviewer con- 
siders. The fact that a student earned a part 
of his college expenses is a distinct asset in 


most instances. Another asset is the fact that 


the applicant has made an intelligent plan for 
his career. 





































1. 


2. 
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INDICATIONS OF LEADERSHIP QUALITIES AND EXECUTIVE ABILITY WHICH ARE EVALUATED DURING 


THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW AS REPORTED BY 156 COMPANIES 


ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS IN ADDITION TO COURSES AND WorK EXPERIENCE. 


a. Active participation in school activ- value. 
ities, especially in college. Election c. Active interest in community affairs, 
to offices in student groups. including church. 

b. Hobbies and recreational interests d. Wide reading interests—awareness 
which have broadening and cultural of current events. 


Factors RELATING TO SELF-EXPRESSION DURING THE INTERVIEW. 


a. Clarity of thought, intelligent re- and fluently, with correct use of 
sponse to questions, convincing grammar and good diction. 
manner of speaking, leads conver- c. Asks intelligent questions about 
sation. company and job. 


b. Pleasing voice, ability to talk freely 


GENERAL MANNER OF CONDUCTING HIMSELF DURING THE INTERVIEW. 


a. Confident-self-assured, and at ease f. Shows emotional maturity. 
during interview. g. Is friendly. 

b. Has considerable poise. h. Has a sense of humor. 

c. Exhibits forcefulness, initiative, and i. Looks you in the eye. 
enthusiasm. j. Frankness and objectivity. 

d. Is tactful and courteous. k. Sincerity. 

e. Attentive listening when interviewer l. Tolerance. 
talks. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND OTHER FACToRS ESSENTIAL TO A DESIRABLE FIRST 
IMPRESSION. 


a. Neat, clean, well-groomed, clean-cut vigor. 
appearance. c. Firm hand-shake. 
b. General health—vitality — physical 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE IN PART-JoBS, SUMMER WORK, OR MILITARY SERVICE. 
a. Shows initiative by earning part of b. Made progress during military 


college expenses. service. 


INTELLIGENT PLANNING FOR A CAREER—A CLEAR KNOWLEDGE OF OWN AMBITIONS, 
PuRPOsES, GOALS, AND PLANS 


EVIDENCE OF PREPARATION FOR THE INTERVIEW—KNOWLEDGE OF COMPANY AND 
PRODUCT. 


Goop SCHOLASTIC RECORD—MEMBERSHIP IN HONORARY SOCIETIES. 


WILLINGNESS TO START AT THE BOTTOM AND WorK Up. More INTERESTED IN LONG-TERM 
OPPORTUNITY THAN IN STARTING SALARY. 


APPLICATION ForM NEATLY AND COMPLETELY FILLED OUT. 


62 
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E——————————————————————————————————————————— 


A tabulation of the negative factors re- 
vealed a larger number of specific “clues” 
than was shown in the summary of positive 
factors. Perhaps it is easier to determine 
specific reasons why we are not impressed by 
an individual than it is to analyze and classify 
the qualities which make a generally favorable 
impression upon us. 

The following table presents these negative 
factors in order of frequency of mention. 
They are, for the most part, the opposites of 
the positive factors. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that the positive quality of self-confi- 
dence and awareness of one’s abilities can be 
overdone. A certain amount of aggressive- 
ness is desired, but not too much. 

The final table in this report lists the ques- 
tions most frequently asked of applicants 
during the interview. A considerable number 
of respondents stated that they do not employ 
any “set” questions, but let the conversation 
move along naturally and make response in 
terms of the actual situation. It should not be 
concluded, therefore, that these questions are 
asked by the interviewer in a somewhat auto- 
matic fashion. They seem to be means which 
the interviewer employs to direct the conver- 
sation into channels which are most likely to 
reveal the information he seeks in order to 
appraise the applicant. 


The whole problem of appraising an appli- 
cant during a brief initial interview is a very 
significant one, and one which requires care- 
ful study. Usually the interview situation is 
not only new to the applicant, but one which 
he recognizes as very important. The time of 
the initial interview is short. The personality 
of the interviewer, and perhaps his personal 
prejudices are factors to be considered. Dur- 
ing the interview he represents the company. 
How well he does so is but another of his 
many problems when he meets the graduating 
senior who is interested in a job. Whether or 
not the applicant is favorably considered 
seems to depend, to a considerable extent, 
upon the various factors set forth in these 
tables. 


Here is a somewhat typical comment by an 
interviewer: 


“We have a sincere interest in applicants 
and attempt to put them at ease, and to make 
them feel at home so that they will feel free to 
talk in a carefree and relaxed manner. We are 
careful not to exaggerate our job possibilities, 
and we try to be certain that the requirements 
and working conditions are stated in a clear 
and concise manner. Consequently, the ques- 
tions asked do not follow any exact pattern.” 





NEGATIVE FACTORS EVALUATED DURING THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW AND WHICH FREQUENTLY 
LEAD TO REJECTION OF THE APPLICANT, AS REPORTED BY 153 COMPANIES 


—_ 


. Poor personal appearance. 

2. Overbearing — overaggressive — conceit- 
ed—“superiority complex”—“know-it- 
all.” 

3. Inability to express himself clearly—poor 
voice, diction, grammar. 

4. Lack of planning for career—no purposes 
and goals. 

5. Lack of interest and enthusiasm—passive, 

indifferent. 


6. Lack of confidence and poise—nervous- 
ness—ill-at-ease. 





7. Failure to participate in activities. 

8. Overemphasis on money— interested only 
in best dollar offer. 

9. Poor scholastic record—just got by. 

10. Unwilling to start at the bottom—expects 
too much too soon. 

11. Makes excuses—evasiveness—hedges on 
unfavorable factors in record. 


12. Lack of tact. 

13. Lack of maturity. 

14. Lack of courtesy—ill-mannered. 
15. Condemnation of past employers. 


Sc 
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. Lack of social understanding. 


. Unwillingness to go where we send him. 
. Cynical. 

. Low moral standards. 

. Lazy. 

. Intolerant—strong prejudices. 

. Narrow interests. 

. Spends much time in movies. 

. Poor handling of personal finances. 

. No interest in community activities. 

. Inability to take criticism. 

. Lack of appreciation of the value of ex- 


perience. 


. Radical ideas. 

5. Late to interview without good reason. 

. Never heard of company. 

. Failure to express appreciation for inter- 


viewer's time. 


. Asks no questions about the job. 
. High pressure type. 
50. 


Indefinite response to questions. 


QUESTIONS FREQUENTLY ASKED DURING THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW AS REPORTED BY 
92 COMPANIES 


17. Marked dislike for school work. 
18. Lack of vitality. 
19. Fails to look interviewer in the eye. 
20. Limp, fishy hand-shake. 
21. Indecision. 
22. Loafs during vacations—lakeside pleas- 
“sures. 
23. Unhappy married life. 
24. Friction with parents. 
25: Sloppy application blank. 
26. Merely shopping around. 
27. Wants job only for short time. 
28. Little sense of humor. 
29. Lack of knowledge of field of specializa- 
tion. 
30. Parents make decisions for him. 
31. No interest in company or in industry. 
32. Emphasis on who he knows. 
1. What are your future vocational plans? 
2. In what school activities have you partici- 
pated? Why? Which did you enjoy 
the most? 
3. How do you spend your spare time? 
What are your hobbies? 
4. In what type of position are you most in- 
terested ? 
5. Why do you think you might like to work 
for our company? 
6. What jobs have you held? How were 
they obtained and why did you leave? 
7. What courses did you like best? Least? 
Why? 
8. Why did you choose your particular field 
of work? 
9. What percentage of your college expenses 
did you earn? How? 
10. How did you spend your vacations while 
in school? 
11. What do you know about our company? 





12. 


13. 


14. 


Do you feel that you have received a good 
general training? 

What qualifications do you have that 
make you feel that you will be success- 
ful in your field? 

What extra-curricular offices have you 


held? 


. What are your ideas of salary? 
. How do you feel about your family? 
. How interested are you in sports? 


. If you were starting college all over 


again, what courses would you take? 


. Can you forget your education and start 


from scratch? 


. Do you prefer any specific geographic 


location? Why? 


. Do you have a girl? Is it serious? 
. How much money do you hope to earn at 


age 30? 35? 


. Why did you decide to go to this particu- 


lar school? 
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24. 


25. 


20. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


. What have you learned from some of the 
4l. 


42. 


£6 


45. 
46. 


How did you rank in your graduating 
class in high school? Where will you 
probably rank in college? 

Do you think that your extra-curricular 
activities were worth the time you de- 
voted to them? Why? 

What do you think determines a man’s 
progress in a good company? 


. What personal characteristics are neces- 


sary for success in your chosen field? 

Why do you think you would like this par- 
ticular type of job? 

What is your father’s occupation? 

Tell me about your home life during the 
time you were growing up? 

Are you looking for a permanent or tem- 
porary job? 

Do you prefer working with others or by 
yourself? 

Who are your best friends? 

What kind of a boss do you prefer? 

Are you primarily interested in making 
money or do you feel that service to 
your fellow-men is a satisfactory ac- 
complishment? 

Can you take instructions without feeling 
upset ? 

Tell me a story. 

Do you live with your parents? Which 
of your parents has had the most pro- 
found influence jon you? 

How did previous employers treat you? 


jobs you have held? 

Can you get recommendations from previ- 
ous employers? 

What interests you about our product or 
service? 


. What was your record in military service? 
. Have you ever changed your major field 


of interest while in college? Why? 


When did you choose your college major? 

How do your college grades after military 
service compare with those previously 
earned ? 


47. 


49. 


50. 
ol. 


52. 
53. 
94. 
55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 


59. 


6l. 


62. 


63. 
. Define cooperation? 
65. 
. Do you demand attention? 
67. 
. Are you eager to please? 


69. 


70. 
71. 


73. 


74. 


75. 
. Have you plans for graduate work? 


Do you feel you have done the best schol- 
astic work of which you are capable? 


. How did you happen to go to college? 


What do you know about opportunities in 
the field in which you are trained? 

How long do you expect to work? 

Have you ever had any difficulty getting 
along with fellow-students and faculty? 

Which of your college years was the most 
difficult? 

What is the source of your spending 
money ? 

Have you saved any money? 

Do you have any debts? 

How old were you when you became self- 
supporting? 

Do you attend church? 

Did you enjoy your four years at this 
university ? 

Do you like routine work? 


. Do you like regular hours? 


What size city do you prefer? 

When did you first contribute to family 
income? 

What is your major weakness? 


Will you fight to get ahead? 
Do you have an analytical mind? 


What do you do to keep in good physical 
condition ? 

How do you usually spend Sunday? 

Have you had any serious illness or 
injury? 


. Are you willing to go where company 


sends you? 

What job in our company would you 
choose if you were entirely free to do 
so? 

Is it an effort for you to be tolerant of 
persons with a background and inter- 
ests different from your own? 

What types of books have you read? 








77. What types of people seem to “rub you 
the wrong way?” 

78. Do you enjoy sports as a participant? As 
an observer? 

79. Have you ever tutored an underclassman? 

80. What jobs have you enjoyed the most? 
Least? Why? 

81. What are your own special abilities? 

82. What job in our company do you want 
to work toward? 

83.. Would you prefer a large or a small com- 


pany? Why? 
84. What is you idea of how industry operates 
today ? 


85. Do you like to travel? 

86. How about overtime work? 

87. What kind of work interests you? 

88. What are the disadvantages of your 
chosen field? 

89. Do you think that grades should be con- 
sidered by employers? Why or why 
not? 

90. Are you interested in research? 

91. If married, how often do you entertain at 
home? 

92. To what extent do you use liquor? 

93. What have you done which shows initi- 
ative and willingness to work? 


Concluding Statement 


In order properly to interpret the results of 
this study it is necessary to remember that the 
reporting companies are, for the most part, 
large corporations with organized programs 
for the recruitment of college and university 
graduates. Local stores and small, family- 
owned business are not represented. From 
the standpoint of the colleges and universities, 
however, these companies are representative 
of a most important segment of American 
business because these are the concerns which 
actively seek the graduate. 

The study will probably raise more ques- 
tions than it answers. This is especially true 
with regard to the problem of determining 
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leadership qualities during the personal inter- 
view. Here are but a few of them: Who 
should do the interviewing? Is it a job for a 
psychologist? Can any top executive do it? 
How can he submerge his own personal pref- 
erences? How much talking should he do? 
If he merely listens, how can he “sell” the 
company or the job? Is it fair or wise to use 
very pointed questions to see how the candi- 
date handles himself under pressure? How 
can possibilities for growth be determined? 
How about the man who is not a leader? 
Does industry have a place for him? How 
many men, now successful executives, were 
none too bright as prospects upon graduation 
from college? 


For colleges and universities there are other 
questions: How are these desirable personal 
qualities developed? Can colleges do more to 
attack these problems directly? Does each 
student get enough help in planning his 
career? Should graduates be “coached” in 
preparation for interviews? Do faculty mem- 
bers recognize the importance of these per- 
sonal factors? How can the student be 
assisted to achieve an appropriate balance 
between academic and social activities? 


Finally, for the graduating senior, there are 
other questions: How can he know which is 
the best job for him? How much interest in 
his first pay check is appropriate? If he lacks 
some of these important qualities, is there 
anything he can do about it? How can he 
determine whether or not he is over-aggres- 
sive? How can he find out what kind of men 
he will be working for if he takes a job? 


It is hoped that these findings will be help- 
ful in answering some of these questions and 
in stimulating further study of placement 
problems by all persons concerned. 


It is important to point out that the interest 
and cooperation of large numbers of busy 
executives in business and industry are essen- 
tial to surveys of this character. 
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E are a nation born in revolution and 

nurtured along a frontier, a people not 
easily frightened by new ideas. Our greatest 
strength has been our ability to adapt our 
institutions to new needs without sacrifice of 
desirable elements of order and stability. 

Among the many qualities which a good 
citizen of our country will possess today, cer- 
tainly the ability to deal effectively with our 
new international responsibilities is of first 
importance. These new relationships were not 
sought by us. We hesitated a long while be- 
fore accepting them. Even today, a minority 
of us would like to retreat from them. But 
most of us are now convinced, I think, that 
good American citizenship today demands a 
deep concern in world affairs. 

Being convinced that new occasions teach 
new duties, and that the international relations 
of our country present to us such a new 
occasion, the National Education Association 
requested its Committee on International Rela- 
tions to make a thorough study of the program 
of education that should be set up to prepare 
young Americans to discharge their duties as 
loyal citizens of a country that plays a respon- 
sible part in the achievement and maintenance 
of a just peace. 

Our committee does not regard the responsi- 
bilities of the American citizen in the interna- 
tional field as opposed to, or in competition 
with, the other civic duties which we all share. 
On the contrary, the committee believes that 











the obligation to be intelligent about the inter- 
national relations of our country is an essen- 
tial part of good citizenship. To prepare 
ourselves and our young people to discharge 
these duties is an essential part of education 
for citizenship. The points of view which 
characterize the well-educated, world-minded 
American ought to permeate the total program 
of citizenship education. 


Ten Marks of the World-Minded American 
Citizen 


The ideas contained in the ten marks of the 
well-educated, world-minded American citizen 
did not spring in full and perfect stature from 
the minds of the members of the committee or 
of its staff. They are the result of a very wide 
search and consult.tion. We collected the 
opinions of 200 distinguished Americans. We 
conducted many conferences with civic lead- 
ers. We asked the advice of experts on 
international relations and of educational 
leaders. I think few reports of this kind rest 
upon so wide a process of consultation and 
deliberation. The following marks of the 
world-minded citizen are adapted from Educa- 
tion for International Understanding in Amer- 
ican Schools, a report of the Committee on 
International Relations published by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1948: 

1. The world-minded American citizen 
realizes the dreadful danger in which civiliza- 
tion would be placed by another world war. 
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2. The world-minded American citizen has 


a desire for peace with liberty and justice. 

3. The world-minded American knows that 
nothing in human nature makes war inev- 
itable. 

4. The world-minded American believes in, 
and uses, organized education as one means 
to peace through understanding. 

5. The world-minded American sees the 
common humanity that underlies differences 
‘of culture. 

6. The world-minded citizen knows that 
nations must cooperate. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Opportunities for Psychologists, Psychi- 


x ct 


atrists, Psychiatric Social Workers. 
Western Personnel Institute, 1948. 38 
pages. $1.00. 


This brief pamphlet should be on the desk of every 
university guidance officer who has the responsibility 
of assisting students in the planning of their educa- 
tional and vocational careers, for it presents in con- 
densed form the academic and training requirements 
and employment possibilities in the fields of phychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and psychiatric social work. 

In discussing the field of psychology, the author of 
this pamphlet lists the areas in which psychologists 
may be employed, and indicates first the nature of 
the work in each area, and secondly, the opportuni- 
ties and requirements of each area. Considerable 
emphasis is laid upon the recent expansion of oppor- 
tunities in clinical psychology, and there is a general 
discussion of professional standards and _ training 
facilities in the clinical field. 

In reporting the field of psychiatry, the various 
psychiatric occupations are discussed, and the need 
of personnel in institutions and in phychiatric re- 
search is rightfully emphasized. Also, the opportu- 
nities for women psychiatrists is pointed out. 

Broad training in social case work practice and 
allied fields is recommended for the training of psy- 
chiatric social workers, and a general statement is 
available in this pamphlet regarding the relationship 
of psychiatric social work to psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy. There is a brief but good presentation of the 
services which psychiatric social workers may render 
in mental hospitals, mental hygiene clinics, and child 
guidance clinics. 

I recommend this pamphlet for use by counselors. 

Jess Spirer, Coordinator, 
University Guidance Center, 
University of Miami, 

Coral Gables, Florida. 





7. The world-minded American realizes how 
closely economic conditions are connected 
with good or bad international relations. 

8. The world-minded American is a human- 
itarian. 

9. The world-minded American applies skill 
and judgment to the continuing study of 
international questions. 

10. Finally, the world-minded American 
citizen acts in appropriate ways to bring about 
a world at peace, in which liberty and justice 
are assured for all. 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 


The EASTERN PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSO- 
CIATION held its annual meeting in Boston on 
November 4th and 5th, 1948. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 

President—Gordon G. Sikes, Princeton Univer- 
sity 

First Vice President—Anna M. Hanson, Sim- 
mons College 

Second Vice President—Frederic 
Union College 

Third Vice President—Samuel 
doin College 

Secretary—Ruth Callan, Columbia University 

Treasurer—Pennel N. Aborn, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 

The officers and the following named compose the 
Executive Committee for the year 1948-49: 

Edward A. Kennedy, Jr., College of the Holy 
Cross 

Viola Saltmarsh, Tufts College 

Walter Emmerling, Procter and Gamble 


A. Wyatt, 


A. Ladd, Bow- 


Meeting at the Georgia Institute of Technology in 
Atlanta on January 28th and 29th, 1949, with over 
one hundred in attendance, the SOUTHERN SEC- 
TION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE PLACEMENT elected the following offi- 
cers for the new year: 

President—Wendell Horsley, Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

Vice President—Earl C. Davis, Centre College 

Secretary and Treasurer—Fred Ajax, Georgia 
Institute of Technology 


A meeting of the MIDDLE ATLANTIC PLACE- 
MENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION will be held in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on April 14th, 1949. 





Further conference notes on reports and proceedings of 
the above meetinas will be printed in the May issue of 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT. 
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A young man 25 years of age has just about 100,000 working hours ahead 
of him before he reaches retirement age. His success in life and much of 
all that he hopes for depends upon the way he invests those 100,000 hours. 
Choosing the field in which he is to work and choosing the organization of 
which he will be a part are two of the most important decisions of his life. 


Those who expect to follow professional careers — doctors, lawyers, 
engineers — usually make their choice fairly early because their education 
must follow specific lines. Others wait until later. 


There are two major decisions which any man must make. First, the type 
of work he wants to do; second, the organization with which he intends 
to associate himself. 


To reach either decision a man should have the answers to a number of 
questions. Some about the field, some about the organization. He should 
be just as much interested in what a particular company has to offer as 
the company itself is in his own qualifications. 





To answer some of those ques- 


tions about one field . . Selling . . Sette Salitan Suneeeee 


The National Cash Register Company, 


and about one company .. . The — 9, Ohio. 
National Cash Register Company <page ena ao —_— 


. . is the purpose of a booklet 











Name 
bearing the title, “Your 100,000 Street 
Hours,” published by The National City 
Cash Register Company. Send the School 











coupon for your free copy. 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Cheek Yourself on These Questions 


Your Answers May Open 
a Career for You in Selling 
Life Insurance 


insurance 
requires certain fundamental 
qualities 
positive 
ability. 


Selling modern life 


ceriain 
indications of natural 


of character, 


Do you have what it takes? 
Here’s a chance to find out. 


Absolutely FREE. The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
will give you a written test. 


A test, known as the “Aptitude 
Index for Life Insurance Sales- 


It is in no sense an examination 
of your knowledge. 
tions are simple. 


The ques- 
There are no 
“right” or answers. 
You’re only asked to tell what is 


true of yourself. 


“wrong” 


Because of the success of this 
modern and scientific test, Penn 
Mutual is limiting its selection of 
new salesmen to those with the 
highest ratings. Many applicants 
are not able to qualify, but those 
who do have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have the out- 
standing characteristics of a suc- 
cessful career-salesman. 


All answers in this test are held 
in strict confidence. The only 


Tue Penn Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the questions in your “Aptitude 
At no cost 


Index for Life Insurance Salesmen.” 
whatever to me, I wish to take this test. 


cP! 





person who will see your paper is 
the expert who checks it. If you 
so desire, your paper will be 
returned to you immediately 
after it is graded. Fill out the 


coupon and mail it today. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA. IN 1847 
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